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THE POETRY AND PROSE 
. . OF EXPLORATION. 


HATEVER may be the other distinctions of the 

British public, the members of it are always 

interested in the work of exploration. It is in 

thei blood. Our happy island girt with the 

surging seas has from the time of the Norsemen 

bred a race of travellers and adventurers. Those who stay at 
home would fain be abroad and, if they fail to realise their 
ambition, watch from their ingle-nooks with deepest interest 
the performance of those who have been more lucky. Sut 
there are several different varieties of expedition. There is the 
official one of the kind Captain Percy Scott is leading, it is hoped, 
to the South Pole. Adventures of this sort are usually led by 
some high-spirited, dauntless mariner who, with the aid of 
the freemasonry which there is between kindred spirits, gets 
together a band of like character to himself. Then comes 
the long preparation, in itself a labour of Hercules, and 
finally the ship moves out of harbour to carry out an 
elaborate and detailed plan of campaign. We = sing our 
‘Hurrah’’ and “Au revoir,”’ glad in our hearts to see once 
more a manifestation of the spirit of the old rovers. And 
in the case of the South Pole or the North Pole enthusiasm 
is all the greater because what moves the voyagers is not the 
desire of gain. They know that in the desolate ice-bound region to 
which they are going there is no prospect of gaining riches or 
knowledge at all comparable to the trouble and expense involved. 
They are going to explore a snowy wilderness, of which such 
riches as there are are no riches. Suppose that the avalanche 
of snow tumbles down mountain-sides whose bones and body. 
so to speak, are of coal or some other mineral. To discover it 
is only to be tantalised. Even coal has no value until it is won 
from the earth; and who shall win it in those bleak solitudes ? 
No; the explorers have little hope of gain. They are moved 
by a nobler, because a disinterested, motive. What they want 
mostly is fame, “ which gilds our sepulchre and embalms our 
name,’’ as Wilfred of Ivanhoe told Rowena when Richard of 
the Lion Heart was storming the castle of Front-de-Beoeuf. 
Indeed, they go in the very spirit of knightly adventure, the 
spirit of Lancelot du Lac, of Tristram of Lyonesse, of “ Roland 
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brave and Olivier and every Paladin and Peer.’’ Captain Perey 
Seott and his friends love danger and hard toil by land and sea 
simply because they are dangerous and Englishmen cay 
sympathise. It was of such stuff as this that our national 
heroes were made—our Hawkinses and Drakes and Frobishers, 
our Raleighs and our Nelsons. Were it not for such men it 
would be hopeless for us to attempt the maintenance of our 
island home and the supremacy of the sea. 

Different in kind is the expedition to New Guinea, con- 
cerning which we are able to give our readers full particulars 

progress is made. Those who compose it are of the same 
family, but not the same members. They, too, have listened 
to the cry of the wild, but in their minds love of adventure is 
secondary to zeal for the acquisition of knowledge. Primarily 
they are observers and men of science, moved by the desire 
to acquire a fuller knowledge of that strange land in which they 
are travelling. It is known to contain much that has not yet 
been fully revealed. Only last week Mr. Ogilvie-Grant told 
in our columns how a new tribe of pigmies had been found 
in a locality which previously they had not been known to in- 
habit. Even his matter-of-fact description of the under-sized, 
degraded-looking men wallowing in the mud while flowers of 
rich and varied hue bloomed around, and birds of the most 
exquisite plumage flitted above, read like an incident of medieval 
folk-lore. Probably still greater wonders will be revealed, and 
certainly the further work of the expedition will be replete with 
interest. There is the great beast of which voyagers and 
travellers have beheld the signs. Should any of the members 
of the expedition come across it, the whole world will be in 
terested. New Guinea, as far as its natural history is concerned, 
possesses the same curious interest that Australia did in early 
days. The expedition is sent out at the expense of a natural 
history society, the British Ornithologists’ Union, and its purpose 
is therefore mainly scientific and biological, but no one can tell 
what may be found in Papua. Long before this expedition was 
fitted out the region had attracted attention from ‘‘ the regiment 
that never was ‘listed,”” we mean those private individuals who 
join a love of adventure to a disposition not hostile to the idea 
of obtaining material benefit. It is to these we owe the fact 
that our flag flies in so many far-distant, secluded harbours. 
New Guinea has long claimed their attention, and they know 
that, in addition to its wonderful birds and animals, it contains 
much that can be changed into material wealth. - The rubber 
prospector and the mineralogist have been there, and the de- 
velopment of the resources of New Guinea has become a business 
proposition that is receiving the attention of keen and practical 
minds. It is believed to contain the possibilities of great wealth 
that only need developing. Whether they are desirous of 
doing so or not, therefore, the members of the expedition cannot 
help advancing material interests by means of the work they 
have undertaken. Unlike the voyagers to the South Pole, they 
have to deal with a land teeming with plenty, and are engaged 
in a work that is not only arduous but may result in untold 
blessings to mankind. 

The public is not slow to recognise the importance of work 
like this, and last week it displayed an eager and gratifying 
interest in the announcement which we had the good fortune 
to make. Doubtless our next communication on the subject 
will be still more fascinating, as by the time of its despatch 
opportunity for studying details will have been afforded. 
There has been some criticism directed against the statement 
that a new race of pigmies have been discovered, as it is 
asserted that certain German explorers had previously come 
in contact with them. There may be a notice of the kind in 
some obscure publication, but it has not yet been forthcoming, 
and we are not much inclined at present to believe in its existence 
The expedition are certainly to be congratulated on having 
encountered such a very interesting race at an early stage in 
their exploration. Their main object in starting was not 
anthropological, but doubtless they will, before they have done, 
meet with many surprises of a kind that they least expected. 
For it is inevitable that no one can entirely separate the prose, 

e., the hard work and privations of an expedition, from the 
poetry which lies in discovery and adventure. 


Our Portratt [lustration. 


UR frontispiece this week is a portrait of Miss Evelyn 
Butler. Her marriage to the Hon. Rupert Drummond, 
R.N., takes place to-day. 


} 


*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lirr be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. When such requests are received 
the Editor would esteem the kindness of readers if they would forward the corre- 


spondence at once to him. 
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IVERPOOL, as Sir Gilbert Greenall has said, is the 
most famous town in the world for horses, and it is 
only natural that the preparation for the show of 
the Royal Agricultural Society, which opens there on 
June 21st, should be on an unparalleled scale It 

is very evident that all those concerned, from the president 
downwards, are determined to make the show a_ great 
success. In the number of entries it will compare favourably 
with any of its predecessors. Those of horses are believed to 
be the largest ever made, and the number of poultry entries 
is about thirty-six per cent. more than on any previous occasion. 
This proves, at any rate, that poultry-keeping is rapidly becom 
ing one of the most popular branches of agriculture. The 
building of grand stands, setting up of loose-boxes for the horses, 
the arrangements for cattle, sheep and pigs are now almost com 
plete, with the result that a new city has suddenly come into 
existence on the Wavertree playground. No doubt a great 
stimulus to exertion lay in the fact that King George V. has 
been graciously pleased to accept the office of president for next 
year, when the show will be held at Norwich. 


In London the event of the week has been the opening of 
the International Horse Show. It now may be regarded as a 
fixed institution, and one rapidly growing in public favour. Last 
year it was no secret that exhibitors were both surprised and 
gratified at the results. In plain words, a vast amount of business 
resulted from the exhibition, which, in addition to many other 
things, is a great convenience for buyers and sellers. The English 
public like the show for its own sake. We come of a horse 
breeding and horse-loving ancestry, and the love of horses ts 
in the very bone of Englishmen. Those who managed the 
exhibition took full and legitimate advantage of this charac 
teristic. They are to be congratulated on the excellent arrange 
ments made for bringing together at Olympia not only the 
cream of the celebrated English breeds of horses, but those from 
other and distant countries. The exhibition offers an un 
paralleled opportunity for comparing the best of many nations. 


Two of our best-informed agricultural correspondents this 
week deal with the question of dearer meat. Although they 
write from very different parts of the country, and are, we 
believe, unknown to one another, it will be noticed that they 
promulgate almost the same views, which may be accepted as 
those of the best farmers. These are that there is no reason for 
alarm. Meat has gone up in price during the summer many 
times before. The causes of this rise just now are perfectly 
plain, and the cry of alarm has very frequently been raised 
before and come to nothing. But this suggests in a moment 
that the cry of wolf, though often a false alarm, proved true 
in the end. The circumstances of to-day differ very materially 
from those when any previous complaint of scarcity was raised. 
Food has gone up in price generally because of the increase ot 
consumption, and this increase may be traced to two different 
causes. One is that the great Eastern nations, such as India, 
China and Japan, have shown a tendency to discard their rice 
in favour of a Western kind of food, while in the European 
countries, the United States of America, Canada and all the 
rest of our Colonies the standard of living has for some time 
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past been steadily rising, so that many who formerly exported 
are now unable to do so. 


As a means of avoiding enhancement of price it has been 
suggested that the embargo on Argentine cattle should be 
removed, and that, subject to the condition that they are 
slaughtered at the port of arrival, their importation should be 
permitted. Mr. Henry Chaplin, from his unrivalled experience, 
has shown how futile is this suggestion. It could be made only 
by those who are ignorant of the strenuous and untiring labour 
which has been put forth during the last quarter of a century for 
the purpose of eradicating disease from our flocks and herds. 
Mr. Chaplin says, very properly, that slaughter at the port is 
effective as a precaution against pleuro-pneumonia, because 
this disease can only be conveyed by the immediate contact 
of one animal with another; but the more deadly foot-and 
mouth disease can be spread by a vast number of means. The 
germs are carried by human beings, by their clothes, by fodder, 
by birds or by any living thing that has been within the con- 
taminated area. <A recent cablegram from Buenos Ayres 
announces that five provinces of the Argentine have been 
isolated because foot-and-mouth disease is spreading, and this 
fact Is reason enough for the continuance of our regulations 


GALLOWAY CRADLE SONG. 
Lammachan’s frozen, Merrick is white, 
Snow on the Caldons, sheep out of sight; 
Father is seeking, soon the sheep hear 
Out of the darkness steps drawing neat 


I have a wee bairn given me to keep, 
Here in my bosom safely asleep, 

Warm is the hearthstone, peats all aglow, 
Yet must he leave me;—-some day must go 


Tis but a short time I can be nigh, 

Wide is the moorland, weak the lamb’s cry 
High are the mountains, deep is the moss, 
Swift flow the streams, yet the lambs win acros 


Lammachan’s frozen, Merrick is white, 
Snow on the Caldons, sheep out of sight; 
Father is seeking, soon they will hear 
Out of the darkness steps drawing near. 


C. He. M. JOHNSTON! 


We do not suppose that Mr. Jamrach ts addicted to listening 
to the wail of the lover of Nature; but perhaps some of his 
customers do so, and in that case it is to be hoped that the 
protest made by Mr. W. H. Hudson will not be entirely fruitless 
His complaint is founded on a circular which Mr. Jamrach has 
distributed. In this document the great animal dealer relates 
that after thirty-one years’ diligent searching and the expenditure 
of more than a thousand pounds he has located the hooded 
crane, Grus monicus, and can now offer them at eighty pounds 
per pair. If two pairs are taken the buyer can have them for 
sixty pounds per pair. As an inducement to collectors he 
points out that out of forty-eight existing zoological societies 
not one has possessed a specimen, except the one bird which 
he sold to London thirty-one years ago He closes with the 
remark that these birds are now on the point of extinction 


Mr. Hudson points out with inviting obviousness that M1 
Jamrach in the pursuit of his business is taking the most efte 
tive means possible of hastening the extinction of these birds 
It is probable that one of his numerous collectors, having found 
their breeding - place, is ready on receiving notice to take as 
many as are wanted alive on their nests and to- shoot 
those which are required for stuffed specimens. Mr. Hudson 
tells the story of a great collector who, at the Ornithological 
Congress in London, declared that as soon as a species became 
very rare, collectors should make haste to secure specimens, or 
in other words, to hasten its extinction. It is impossible not 
to feel sympathy with the views expressed by Mr. Hudson 
It is doubtful whether human efforts can save a race which ts 
doomed by Nature, but for the interest and pleasure it affords 
the duty of the naturalist is to ensure as long an existence fo1 
it as possible. The numerous bird protection societies throughout 
the world will no doubt take warning, and cause legislative o1 
other methods to be adopted for preventing Mr. Jamrach from 
satisfying the demands of his customers in this particular. 


Few people realise that coal-mining 1s such a very ancient 
calling as it was proved to be in the Presidential Address de 
livered by Dr. Bell to the Institute of Mining Engineers. Those 
sedulous workers, the monks, who advanced the arts of agri 
culture and horticulture, who made wine and more curious 
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drinks, also engaged in coal-mining as far back as the twelfth 
century \t Tynemouth they were exporting coal to England 
and places abroad in the century to which we have alluded, 
probably to distinguish it 
from charcoal. When we read in one of the oldest English 
plays of the Collier of Croydon we must remember that at 
that time Surrey was a great field for the charcoal-burning 
industry. In 1357 Edward IIl. made various orders regarding 
the measuring of coal and in restraint of its export. Coal 
mining in Durham had become so extensive in 1447 that the 
Prior of Durham leased a coalfield in Teesdale, and probably 


whence it was called “ sea coal,” 


this was the first coal lease At the time of the Dissolution of 
the Monasteries mining gave employment to large numbers 
of people. Wild and rough people they were, and continued 


to be until a period well within the memory of man. The 
advance made by pitmen during the late nineteenth and twen 
tieth centuries is one of the most noticeable characteristics of 
the ave 


\n interesting case, and one of which owners of land in the 
country would do well to take notice, has lately been decided 
in the High Court It is the case of Burdett-Coutts v. Ridge 
Parish Council ; but essentially it is a case as between any two 
owners of adjacent land The complaint was that by the 
action of the defendants in altering the gradients of their own 
land they had altered the flow of some water of the surface 
kind——-not from a spring or river--in such a way that it no 
longer came as before into a certain pond belonging to the 
complainant, but into his cellar instead. The Court held that 
there was no compulsion on the defendants to maintain the 
gradients or condition of their land in any particular way, and 
that the complainant had no remedy at law. It is particularly 
to be noted that this was water which overflowed from a 
surface pond on the one estate to another. Certainly it is not 
to be inferred that the defendants would have been equally 
without liability had the source of supply been a spring 
or river. 


By the time that this is read it is likely that many an angler 
will have had fun with the big May-fly floated over the noses 
of great trout that seldom leave their shelters for any smaller 
insect; but at the time of writing it is only apparent that, 
generally speaking, it will be a late May-fly year. This is not 
universally the case, for here and there we have had accounts 
of the fly rising even more early than usual; but it seems that 
this early appearance is quite exceptional and local. When the 
big fly is only sparsely rising, and even for the first day or two 
of its more general rising, the trout seldom take it. On the 
contrary, they behave as if they were rather scared by it, as by 
a monstrous and unfamiliar apparition. At such a time it is 
useless putting an artificial May-fly over them, though they 
may be tempted by one of the smaller flies. The alder is often 
good when the May-fly are beginning to rise, but the fish have 
not yet learnt to appreciate them. 


From time to time we have made reference in these notes 
and in other columns to the efforts that were being put forth in 
many quarters to enforce the condemnation, which public 
opinion dealt out unsparingly, of the traffic in decrepit horses 
to the Continent Ihe practice was to ship these poor beasts, 
utterly unfit for work and liable to bring a conviction for 
cruelty to any who tried to work them here, to a country 
where the laws against cruelty to animals were non-existent 
or not enforced. At length the public indignation here 
seems to have attained a practical expression. By an order 
which came into force last week, twenty-four hours’ notice has 
to be given of the intended exportation of any horse or horses. 
rhe effect, and in chief part the purpose, of this interval is to 
give time fora veterinary inspection of the horses, to see whether 
they are fit for export, which is compulsory in every case 
in which the exporter is unable to produce satisfactory evidence 
of their fitness from other sources. No doubt it is always 
difficult to tell how any new order of the kind will work until 
it is tried, but it seems as if this had in it the necessary 
elements of simplicity and efficiency. 


Those who like their English pure and undefiled always 
have had a suspicion of the word “ bust.” It is a substantive 
that does not come trippingly from the tongue of anyone who 
has a taste for purity of language. It might be described as 
a dressmaker’s word. We confess, however, to not having 
thought about its meaning until reading a most curious and 
interesting letter concerning it by Mr. Frederick Harrison. He, 
like the rest of us, does not love the word, and seems to have 
experienced a kind of exultation in tracing it back to the Roman 
word “ bustum.”’ It is connected with the custom of burning 
the dead. At first a simple likeness was made to mark the 
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place where incineration had taken place, but after a time it 
became less usual to leave the whole figure, and it was abbre- 
viated to a head, which came to be called a bust and was 
gradually enlarged to take in the chest. The word “ bust” 
therefore is associated in meaning with a corpse. It 
would certainly tend to improve the language if Mr. Harrison's 
little essay had the effect of eliminating this word from our 
vocabulary. 


Those who are specially interested in British forestry will 
be pleased to learn that Cambridge Cottage, the residence of 
the late Duke of Cambridge, situated opposite the church on 
Kew Green, was opened to the public last week as a museum 
of British forestry. The museum is under the Kew authorities, 
and entrance is gained to it from the famous gardens. Only 
the ground floor is at present open, the contents of this con 
sisting of specimens of British timber, seeds of trees and mounted 
leaves, flowers and fruits. It is intended to devote the upper 
floor to specimens of diseased trees and the application of home 
grown timber. Both these subjects are of the greatest im- 
portance, and if properly carried out on a broad basis should 
do much towards the advancement of forestry in Great Britain. 
loo little is known of the many diseases and insect pests that 
attack our trees, and properly mounted examples of these, with 
clear, concise directions for their eradication, would be of 
considerable educational value. 


VAIN LONGING. 

“Tl faut un rossignol loujours dans la fort.” 
Here in the garden, scented, soft, 
The roses in their beauty grow 
Some but in bud, while some aloft 
Their fullest charms do proudly show ; 
Some, wearily, their heads hang low, 
Some, fading, drop their petals frail; 
They wait and wait... 
Of lover’s passion, love’s delight, 
For in the sleeping woods to-night, 
Alas! there sings no nightingale. 


there comes no tale 


MARIA STEUART. 


The navigation of the air is making progress every bit as 
rapidly as that which marked the application of steam to loco- 
motion. Two recent events stand out as of the highest im- 
portance. One was Mr. Rolls’ splendid flight to France and 
back in the short space of ninety minutes. It suggests that a 
time is coming when those who can afford it may at a moment’s 
notice, if the whim seizes them, say after they have dressed for 
dinner, ‘“‘ Let us go over to Paris to dine, and we can return to 
London to sleep.” Far more important, however, was the 
unostentatious feat performed in the military airship. Some 
adventurous spirits launched it (if that be the proper word) 
at midnight, came up to London from Farnborough in the 
darkness, circled round St. Paul’s at a height of a thousand feet 
and then returned to their quarters. The only light they carried 
was an electric tube, which, however, was noticed from the 
London streets, where was heard also a faint throbbing of 
engines inthe sky. The practicability of such a feat being 
performed will, as our neighbours the French say, give our 
military authorities “‘ furiously to think.” 


It would be interesting to know which of all the old boats 
and vessels that have been unearthed from time to time is 
actually the most ancient. It seems likely that this claim might 
be made with some justice for that antique specimen of the 
boat-builder’s art which has most lately been exhumed near 
Warboys in Huntingdonshire. It is dug out from a solid oak 
trunk, and has a length of thirty-seven feet with a maximum 
width of four feet ; that is to say, it is rather a commodious 
canoe, though it must have been immensely heavy to row. 
Whether we are to regard this as the Dreadnought or thie 
Oceanic of its period, whether as built for war or peace, we 
cannot tell. It is perhaps likely that the battle-ship or war- 
canoe of that time was not so distinct from the commercial 
marine as we make the two types now; but then that, by some 
estimates, was two thousand years ago. 


The success achieved by Mr. Simpson-Hayward with his 
“ lobs”” suggests a hope that we may see more of this scientific 
and interesting kind of bowling. The ‘“ googly’ bowling ts 
both scientific and interesting in itself, but it results in such 
purely defensive play by the batsman that the spectator soon 
finds the cricket dull. This is not the case with “ lobs,” which 
often, on the contrary, are treated to some big hitting by a 
bold and disrespectful batsman. And is it not rather to be 
regretted that among schoolboys there is a tendency to look 
down on the bowler of the underhand manner as on one who 
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shows traits of effeminacy? A _boy’s fancy is caught by 
tremendous pace of bowling, and in attempting to acquire it 
many a promising boy bowler has spoilt himself. If boys would 
onlv understand that there is room for all sorts of bowlers and 
that the “lobber” has a special justification, apart from his 
success, in the fact that he is not often seen and makes a 
welcome change, there would be much more chance of our 
seeing good amateur bowlers knowing how to use their head 
as well as their muscle against the batsman. 


Of the numerous hardy flowers that embellish our gardens 
during the sweltering days of summer, none is more appreciated 
than the sweet pea It can be classed with the rose itself, 
and requires but simple culture. With a sweet perfume unlike 
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that of any other flower, and a wide variety of rich colours, 
it is not surprising that the sweet pea has been given a foremost 
position in the gardens of those who love flowers. Although 
earlier blossoms can be obtained from plants grown in green- 
houses, they are not comparable to those grown naturally in 
the open. For this reason the exhibits of outdoor-grown flowers, 
the first of the year, shown at the Royal Horticultural Society’s 
exhibition on Tuesday last were of more than usual interest. 
Although the weather this spring has been far from ideal for 
the plants, the flowers were in first-class condition, the colour 
especially being good. Judging by the new varieties that were 
to be seen, raisers are now devoting their energies to the French 
grey and orange-coloured varieties Cerise in varying shades 
would also appear to be a colour that is finding favour with 
many. 


THE INTERNATIONAL HORSE SHOW. 


EPUTED to have cost fifty 
thousand pounds to 
organise, and with thirteen 
thousand pounds available 
for distribution in __ prize- 

money, the fourth Great International 
Horse Show at Olympia was set going 
when, at a blast from a_ coaching 
horn, the great doors leading into the 
arena were flung open at two o'clock 
on Monday afternoon. From the 
very beginning progress has been 
the keynote of the policy adopted 
by the directors of the huge under- 
taking; nor is there any evidence 
that they are slackening in their 
endeavour, for both in its” wealth 
of decoration and the completeness 
of every detail that can make for 
the convenience of both visitors 
and exhibitors, this year’s show 
compares favourably with those of 
the three previous years. Upon the 
luxurious arrangement of some of the 
stabling, Lnglish horse-owners, those 
of an older school especially, look 
with a certain amount of scorn; 
but when all is said and done, if 
it pleases a man to decorate the 
boxes in which his’ horses stand 


much as he would his own drawing- WwW. 4. Rouch. NOVICE 


room there is no reason why he 
should not gratify his whim, and it is undoubtedly 
in his favour that stabling so decorated forms by no means 
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PONY UNDER 14 HANDS (FLAME). Copyright 


one of the least attractive features of the show. The horses 
shown by Mr. W. Winans, Mr. Vanderbilt, Mr. W. H. 
Moore and others live in’ beautifully 
kept and painted “streets”; and 
that the public appreciate — the 
manner in which these streets are 
kept and the style in which the 
boxes themselves are decorated may 
be clearly seen by the number of 
people promenading up and down 
when not engaged in watching the 
doings in the arena Che primary 
object of the great show is, un 
doubtedly, to benefit and encourage 
the breeding, rearing and schooling ef 
riding and driving horses of the highest 
class ; and, having in mind the improve 
ment already noticeable in the class of 
exhibits, it is evident that good work 
is being done in those directions. But 
the beneficial influence of the great 
show bids fair to be far-reaching in its 
effects, for there is little doubt that 
it is serving to stimulate a healthy 
competition in many branches of 
trade, and, moreover, that it provides 
tradesmen with an excellent oppor- 
tunity for bringing their wares to the 
notice of the money-spending portion 
of the community. A _ stroll round 
the stalls of the various firms 
exhibiting shows that in the art of 
displaying his goods to the best advan 
Copyricht tage the English tradesman is quite 
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capable of holding his own, but 
it also serves to indicate that in 
trades which we been 


upon a> 


have 


le " rk 


accustomed to 


being peculiarly our own 
foreign rivals do not fear 
to compete By way of a 
novelty, trifling enough, but 
pleasing, nevertheless, there 


were to be noticed 
the exhibits a 
weather specially de- 
signed for sportsmen and 
buildings devoted to sporting 
purposes Among 
two capital figures represent 


among 
series ol 


cocks 


these are 


ing our old friend Jorrocks. 
In one of these that genial 


old fox-hunter is wearing just 


such an expression as he 
must have done when he and 
James Pigg discovered that 
the ‘‘ night is dark and smells 
and in the othe 
about him an 


of cheese,” 
there Is 





unmistakable “ blister my 


kidneys, it’s a frost’’ appear- 
ance. With regard to the 
show itself, the mise en scine 
is more lavishly beautiful than 
it has ever been; and to 
critics who urge that such a 
wealth of decoration forms 
no essential part of a horse 


show, it may be pointed out 
that it serves to attract the 
public, and that thereby the 
public interest in horses and 


their doings is both stimulated 
and strengthened. The already 
numerous classes are this year 
strengthened by the addition 
of one for mounted police, 
and by the inclusion of the 
Corinthian coaching competi 
tion, in which coaches, owned 
and driven by amateurs, must 
drive to Ranelagh and back 
before presenting themselves 
for judgment in the arena. 
Ihe British Army is now 
strongly represented, in point 
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of numbers, in the jumping and riding 
classes, for among the competitors are 
to be found the names of a hundred and 
twenty-one of our officers ; but the best 
of these will have all their work cut out 
if they are to wrest last year's 
laurels from the brilliant horsemen 
of the French Cavalry, twenty-six in 
number. The nine Belgian officers, 
too, may be depended upon to uphold 
the reputation gained in former years, 
and with them again is that fine rider 
Lieutenant Daufresne de la Chavallerie 
There are few representatives from 
Sweden, Norway, America and _ St. 
Petersburg, and it is to be regretted that 
there will this year be but a solitary 
representative of the brilliant band of 
Italian horsemen who earned so mucli 
applause on former occasions. 

The names of nearly all of the 
better-known exhibitors figure once 
more in the bulky catalogue of the 
show, and all the classes are well filled 
Rumour speaks highly of a good many 
of the novices both in the riding and 
driving classes, and it is to be hoped 
that some of them may be found good 
enough to deprive some of their seniors 
of the laurels they have been accus- 
tomed to reap year after year. Mr. W. 
Winans has, by the way, among his 
exhibits a little bay pony twenty-one 
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inches in height, that is well worthy of notice, the point about 
it being as to how it is bred. This would seem to be a 
jealously guarded secret, the only information forthcoming 
being, ‘‘ Mr. Winans knows, but I reckon he keeps it to 
himself.’’ On the opening day of the show want 

of sufficient schooling was once more notice- 

able in a good many of the English horses 
brought into the arena, and their lack of 
education was in strong contrast to the finished 

style of their foreign rivals. It is all 

very well to say that any animal that 

can jump can clear the obstacles he has to 
negotiate in the show-ring. In all proba- 

bility he both could and would under other 
conditions of space, light and surroundings ; 

but, knowing the conditions under which he 

has to jump, it seems to be little short of folly 

to send him into the ring until he has been 
thoroughly educated up to what will there 

be demanded of him. Our men can ride, but 

it is no use being able to stick on the back 

of a horse under almost any conceivable 
circumstances unless you can get the animal to 

do what you want him to do, and this is where 

our riders fail so frequently. The education 

of a horse for concours -hippique purposes 
demands both tim~- and skill, and the reason 

why so many of the foreign horses do so well 

in the show-ring is rather that they have been 
thoroughly and completely prepared for the 
business than that they are better ridden. 

In favour of, or rather by way of an excuse oe 
for, our soldier riders, it may be said that 
much of the time devoted by foreign officers 
to the schooling of their horses in the riding- 
school is devoted by the former to such outdoor 
pursuits as hunting and polo, cricket and other games in which 
a healthy Englishman is accustomed to indulge. But excellence 
in the show-ring is only to be acquired by practice, and here, as 
in other sports, it is necessary to ‘ play the game.”’ 

That the International Horse Show is worthy of support is 
beyond a doubt, for, besides lending an impetus to trade, 
encouraging the breeding of horses and rewarding skilful 
‘whips ”’ and riders, it serves to bring together in the bond of 
sport people from all parts of the world. Under its auspices 
many prejudices have already disappeared and others are 
vanishing. It is tending, moreover, to develop a community 
of interests and good fellowship among the 
inhabitants of a not inconsiderable portion of 
the world. 


THE DERBY 
AND THE OAKS. 


S is usually the case, the runners for the 


Woodcote Stakes on the first day of 
the Epsom Meeting were eagerly 


V. A. Roucn 


scanned as they walked about in the 

paddock before the race. Dating from 
1807, the race has frequently served to introduce 
to the public a two year old of merit, and Lord 
Rosebery has shown his partiality for the race by 
winning it in 1893 with Ladas, in 1895 and 1896 
with Serpentine and Chelandry, and in 1904 and 
1y06 with Cicero and Traquair. This year he was 


represented by Sallust, a “‘ punchy ’” sort of colt 
by Cicero, a taking mover when extended, but 
wanting in the class and elegance of his sire. 
Borrow, an American-bred gelding, looked like 
racing and will probably earn brackets in his turn, 
and with the possible exception of Seaforth, those 
of the remainder that met with most approval 
from the critics were Persephone, a well-grown 
filly by Persimmon out of Princess Melton ; Garra- 
veen, a colt of nice quality by Galloping Lad 
out of The Broom ; and Feramorz, by St. Frusquin 
out of Musa. 
could go fast enough to trouble Seaforth, who 
won the race for Mr. D. McCalmont by three 
lengths from Persephone, the third place being 


On Tuesday not one of them 


IY, A. RK a 
filled by Garraveen at an interval of two lengths. The winner is 
an upstanding racing-like colt by Symington out of a mare by 
Timothy out of Florence Montgomery, and it may be noted that 
he is inbred both to Galopin and Lord Clifden. 
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In point of numbers, the attendance on Wednesday was at 
least equal to that of the majority of Derby Days, and it was 
noticeable that in all the vast crowd that thronged the race-course, 
even the poorest had contrived to find some token of mourning 
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MAJOR KING’S CHARGER. 


to wear in memory of their late King Many of the crowd there 
were, too, who paused as they passed and looked wistfully towards 
the Royal Box, whence but a short twelve months ago King 
Edward VII. had smiled his thanks to his cheering people In 
the paddock the Derby horses were awaiting inspection, among 
them Neil Gow with the ominous red plaster on his off hock, but 
otherwise showing no signs of being affected by the curb that he 
had sprung at so inopportune a time. No signs of lameness 
could be detected in his gait, and in himself he looked a 
picture of condition; nor was there any fault to be found with 


his manners. Charles O'Malley looked wonderfully well, and his 
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THE MOUNTED CONSTABLE CLASS. 


Windsor gallop had evidently done him good ; but there was room fot 
improvement. Referring to my note-book, | find it written that 
Greenback was a mass of muscle, hard and clean; Ulster King, a 
nice class colt, much improved ; Lemberg, a picture ol condition. 
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Swynford,9; Rokeby, 8; Wildflower II 
14 Malpa { General Botha, 6 
ind Gog, 13 In the betting there 
was  considerabl hostility to Neil 


it one tine on 


(,Oow ; 
offer gainst lord Kosebery colt 
though «1 to 4 may be taken as a 
fair starting price quotation; but the 
ensation of the hour was the knocking 
ou of Chark ()’Malley to 33 to 1 


vhile his table companion, Ulste1 
King ulvanced in = quick — time to 
too «€6to)68,06a Oprice at which’ both 
Admiral Hawke ind Greenback wer 
supported Beyond noting that Ulstet 


King wes absolutely the last of th 
fifteen runners to get under way, and 
that Neil Gow was either beaten or would 
do no more a quarter of a mile from 
home, the race needs little comment, save 
and except for the mention of the splen 
did struggle made by Greenback \lmost 
from the very start l.ord Villiers’s colt 
had been cutting out the work with 
Lemberg lying handy) Inside the di 
tance Lemberg challenged and, getting 
the best of it in a few stride seemed to 
have won the race But neither Tem 
pleman nor Greenback meant to accept 
defeat if they could help it, and with a 
plendid etiort Greenback got his head 
in front again; but inch by inch the 
longer stride of Lemberg told its tak 
anit as they passed the judge Mr. Fairice 
half-brother to Bayardo was a neck to the good Iwo lengths 
behind the leaders Charles ©'’Malley ran into third place, some 
three or fou lengths in front of Neil Gow, who was eased. or, 
| thought at the time, had cased himself up It may be noted, 
too, that Ulster King was running on so strongly at the finish that 
there was probably a good deal of truth in the notion that, but for 
having lost so much ground at the start, he would have played a 
prominent part in the finish of the rac« \ssuming last year’s run 
ning to be correct, Mr. |. Buchanan might well consider himself to 
be singularly untortunate in the mishap which put Tressady hors de 
combat within a few days of the race, for last September Tressady, 
when far from fit, beat Greenback by a head in the Tattersall Sale 
Stakes when in receipt of 3lb., and, as they finished on Wednesday, 
Lemberg certainly did not give Greenback more than a 3lb 
beating o tha had it been possibl to get lressady really fit, there 


are reasonable grounds for thinking that he might have beaten 





W. A. Romar 


ROSEDROP. 
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Lemberg. But Mr. Fairie’s colt may possibly have had more in hand 
than would appear by the manner in which he won the Derby, 
and, in fact, although the race was run in the record time of 
2min. 35 1-5sec., unless Greenback has improved a good deal, 
Lemberg has yet to make good his claims to rank as a really 
first-class race-horse. Passing by the minor events decided on 
Wednesday afternoon, we come to the race for the Coronation Cup 
on Thursday. From this Bayardo was a notable absentee, and 
with his disappearance from the fray went much of the interest in 
the racing ; but some was left, for among the nine runners were 
Sir Martin, Dean Swift, Bachelor’s Double, the recent winner of the 
City and Suburban ; Mirador, third in last year’s St. Leger ; Louviers. 
beaten a short head in last year’s Derby Mustapha, second 
in the Cambridgeshire and in the City and Suburban; Bomba, an 
Ascot Cup winner ; and the French mare Bonne Chance. In such 
company, to have won as Sir Martin did, literally in a canter by a 
length and a-half, was a really great 
performance ; and had Bayardo been in 
the race, it is quite on the cards that 
he would have found the beating of the 
American colt to be no light task, if 
indeed he had been able to accomplish 
it at all. Mr. L. Winans has been 
singularly unfortunate with his horse 
ever since he was landed in this country, 
and it is a pleasure to be a le at 
last to congratulate |im upon the 
winning of a good race; nor should 
his trainer, J. Cannon, be forgotten, for 
he had sent out the son of Ogden 
and Lady Sterling in splendid condition, 
bigger, heavier and more muscular than 
we have yet seen him. 

What to say of the fillies that ran 
for the Oaks on Friday I hardly know. 
That Maid of Corinth is, or will be one 
of these days, a good filly is probable. 
Winkij op is certainly a useful filly, and 
was, moreover, as fit as she could possibly 
be. The probability is that both The 
Jade and Yellow Slave are really good 
fillies “if,” and it is a very big “if,” 

they could but be persuaded to give 
their true running; but of the others, 
with the exception of Rosedrop, there 
is little good to say. Be this as it 
may, I cannot just now recall to 
| mind another instance in which a 
classic race has been won with such con- 


Copyright. summate ease as when Rosedrop, with all 
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her opponents hopelessly beaten, cantered in four lengths ahead of 
Evolution for the Oaks on Friday last. The winner is a strong 
chestnut filly by St. Frusquin out of Rosaline, by Trenton out of 
Rosalys, by Bend Or out of Rosa May, by Rosicrucian. She can 
both stay and go fast, an! is probably a far better animal 
out than at home, and in this manner it might be possibl> 
to account for the fact that Sir W. Bass did not know 
which was the better of the two fillies that carried his 
colours. It is also, 1 believe, a fact that for fear of upsetting 
so highly-strung and delicate a filly, Maid of Corinth had 
not been tried; and this fact, coupled with the possibility already 
alluded to of Rosedrop being better in the excitement of a race than 
in a home gallop, may, I hope, induce a good many people to regret 
the needlessly unkind remarks they made when as good a filly as 
we have seen for some time past won the Oaks for a good young 
sportsman to whom Fortune has as yet been none too kind 
in his breeding and racing ventures. TRENTON, 


IN THE GARDEX. 


DARWIN AND CoTTAGE TULIPS IN THE FLOWER GARDEN. 
HEN spring has gone and the exotic and other 
summer flowers are still under the sheltering 
care of the greenhouse or frame, the beautiful 
colours of the Darwin and Cottage Talips add 
to the gaiety of the garden. All who cherish 
the flowers of the spring months have more than a passing 
acquaintance wth the early Tulips, or ‘ Dutch,” as they are 
more familiarly called, the Due van Thol, Coleur Cardinal, 
Prince of Austria, Maas, Rose Luisant, Vermilion Brilliant and 
many others ; but the groups indicated in the heading to these 
notes should win a larger degree of popularity. 1 was recently 
looking at a glorious display —a perfect picture of colour associa 
tion—white, mauve, crimson, lilac and pink, with many exquisite 
shades and painted on thick petals composing flowers of goblet- 
shaped form, held on strong, tall stems. Probably one of the 
reasons of this comparative neglect, if we may so call it, of these 
Tulips is that many hardy flower-lovers are unaware of their 
vigorous beauty. | have grown a large variety for many 
years, and have urged their more general use, not only for their 
gorgeous beauty in the open garden, but for cutting to fill vases 
in the house, in which they will remain for days in full beauty, 
the flowers even developing under these conditions. — It is always 
wise to seek out some good garden or nursery in which the Tulips 
are grown and choose the colours that appeal most strongly to 
the individual taste, thinking out also beautiful contrasts, the 
length of stem enabling many dwarf plants to cover the ground 
beneath the flood of flowers. It may be asked whence came 
the ‘“ Darwin” Tulips. The name was given in honour of 
Darwin and to set seal to a distinct and noble group of Tulips 
that have their origin in Tulipa gesneriana, which is as much 
sought for as its offspring. A bed of this glorious flower ts at 
present in the full flush of its scarlet beauty ; and it is in a group 
that this colouring is most assertive. A little forest of stems 
hold huge goblet-like flowers that glow in the sunshine and 
open out at midday to disclose a deep purple pool of colour 
in the base. Before all other May Tulips I would select this, 
queen of the whole family and one of the most reasonable in 
price. A groundwork of white Arabis or white Tufted Pansy 
throws into rich relief the scarlet colour, and, passing to the 
warm purple shades, a planting of yellow Polyanthuses affords a 
strong and agreeable contrast. 

Catalogues and books give long lists of named kinds, and | 
will mention a few that seem the most picturesque in all ways, 
possessing remarkable strength of growth and fine colouring. 
rhese notes will, it is hoped, prove acceptable to those who are 
unable to see a collection in bloom but wish to plant the bulbs 
in autumn. The Darwin group contains the following forms that 
were chosen for their beauty and splendour in the garden in 
May and early June: Carminea, intense rose carmine, height of 
stem, 22in.; Clara Butt, one of the most beautiful of the May 
Tulips and the most popular in Covent Garden Market, the colour 
a peculiarly beautiful soft rose and the petals of faultless form, 
1gin.; Glow, vermilion, with deep blue-purple centre; La 
Tulipe Noir, an intensely dark colour, deeper even than Vulcan, 
24in ; Dom Pedro, mahogany colour, 241n. ; Loveliness, satin 
rose ; Pride of Haarlem, rich salmon, shaded with cherry colour, 
26in. ; Rev. H. Ewbank, silvery heliotrope, with a margin of a 
shade that has been well described as dove grey ; Erguste, deep 
silvery heliotrope ; Suzanne, a delightful colour, a mingling of 
rose and apricot, tall, graceful and one of the kinds that 
should certainly be chosen; La Reve, satiny rose pink ; 
Tak van Poortvliet, warm rose salmon, with a soft base, 
a strong and fascinating contrast, 25in.; The Sultan, or 
the Black Tulip, as it is frequently called, a deep maroon 
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approaching black, with wide, strong segments and_ tall 
stem, no less than 28in. This and Clara Butt are planted 
perhaps more largely in the flower garden than any of 
their race, and the duskiness of the former contrasts 
intensely with white flowers such as Arabis  albida. 
Remembrance, rich silvery mauve, 24in.; Corydon, a shade 
of heliotrope, 20in.; Black Knight, deep maroon; and 
Zanzibar, dark maroon, exquisite in the sunlight, complete 
the list of those that were carefully chosen for a large 
collection. But few of the Darwin Tulips are unworthy of our 
consideration, either for growing by themselves or in association 
with dwarf alpines. . 

In the great throng of May Tulips, those called ‘ Cottage’ 
deserve as warm a tribute for their rich and varied beauty as 
the Darwin section that I have just considered. An atmosphere 
of the old English garden permeates this beautiful race, and 
many of those we cherish in our borders have been gathered 
from the cottage plots in the British Isles and some from the 
old parterres of France. Fifty and more years ago these Tulips 
opened their glorious chalices to the spring sun, and it is strange 
that many of them degenerate when brought, if one may so express 
it, “under cultivation.”” Generations passed by, but still in 
the homely cottage garden the Tulips never failed, year by year, 
bearing company with the flowers of spring. Why is it that, at 
least on my soil, the Tulip goes back ? This is also the experience 
of others, the first year flowers, if the weather is seasonable, 
attaining full development, but deterioration is seen even 
the second season. The solution is to practise annual lifting 
and deep planting, 5in. to 6in. in deep soils and 6in. to 7in. in 
those that are light, with thorough ripening of the foliage before 
the bulbs are disturbed. A garden should contain the following : 
Amber Crown, amber, as the name suggests, tinted with apricot ; 
Blushing Bride, cream suffused with pink, which changes to 
bright rose carmine, 15in. ; Bouton d'Or, intense golden yellow, 
17in.; Dainty Maid, white, marked with lilac; flava, soft 
lemon colour, 28in.; fulgens, brilliant crimson, 24in.; the 
form of the Gesner’s Tulip called spathulata, Golden Crown or 
Ikagle, yellow, flushed with orange red, the anthers black, 18in. ; 
Golden Glow, rich yellow, 16in. ; Inglescombe Pink, Inglescombe 
Yellow and Inglescombe Scarlet, a trio of splendid Tulips, 2oin. ; 
ixioides, yellow, with a rich black base, 22in. ; La Merveille, rose 
salmon and orange red, very fragrant, 18in. ; Leghorn Bonnet, 
chrome yellow, beautiful in shape, 2o0in.; the sweet-scented 
crimson macrospeila, 18in. ; mauriana, glowing scarlet, golden 
centre, 21in.; Mrs. Moon, pointed petals of deepest yellow, 
one of the finest of all May Tulips, 28in. ; Orange King, a lovely 
orange tinged with scarlet, very sweet, 22in.; Parisian Yellow, 
20in.; Picotee or Maiden’s Blush, white, edged with rose, 
20in. ; retroflexa, yellow pointed segments, roin.; and The 
lawn, a soft shade, indicated by the name. <A few of these are, 
correctly, species, but all are noble garden flowers for the month 
of May; colour, scent, length of flower-stem and broad grey 
foliage are the attributes of this race. 


Tuk LonG-sepurRED COLUMBINES 
EW hardy border flowers display greater diversity of colour and form than 
the hybrid Columbines. Compared with the old Columbine of cottage gardens 
this newer type is finer in every respect, except that the plants do not usually 


live so long They can, however, be easily raised from seeds, the resulting 
plants giving a wide range of delicate colour shades, blue, yellow, red, white and 
pink all appearing, providing the seed is obtained from a good source Then 
there is the graceful outline of the flowers that appeals so strongly to lovers of 
beauty Each segment of the flower is provided with a long, spur-like tube 
which curves gracefully, and so adds considerably to the attractiveness of the 
blossoms. It is these spurs and the wide range of colours that chiefly distinguish 
the hybrids from the old-fashioned Columbine Ihe plants, fortunately, will 
thrive in any good garden soil that has been moderately well enriched with 
sort manure Phe end of June is a good time to sow seeds, the plants from 
these being large enough to flower freely the following year Except in the 
coldest localities seeds may be sown outdoors, but the seed-bed must be raked 
down evenly and made moderately firm It is best to sow the seeds one inch 
deep in rows one foot apart, and they must be scattered thinly Watering will 
be necessary should the weather prove dry In cold districts boxes or pan 
filled with rather sandy soil should be used, these being subsequently placed 
in a cold frame until the seedlings are large enough to plant outdoors Phe 
seed of Columbines germinates very irregularly, and for this reason seed-bed 


or boxes should not be disturbed for some weeks at least after the first seedlings 
appear 
lnk Boc-Bean 

Among plants for shallow pools and bog gardens I have not yet found on 
the flowers of which appeal to me more strongly than those of the Bog-bean 
(Menyanthes trifoliata), Happily, this modest-looking plant ts a native of thi 
country, though, owing to its increasing scarcity in a wild state, its beautiful 
flowers are not very familiar. When in a bog, which appears to be more suit 
able for it than a pool, the flowers are situated on stout stems a few inches 
high, and the colour is a charming combination of white and soft shell pink 
Added to this, the flowers are beautifully fringed, and the stems are mainly 
underground, stout and of considerable strength. In eariy summer this is a 
plant to look for in bogs and pools, and once found it will be eagerly sought for 
year aftr year Fortuaately, many plant specialists now supply roots of the 
Bog-bean, and those who have a bog garden should plant it It spreads 
freely, however, when established, and for that reason should not be planted 
close to things of more weakly growth H. 
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7 HAT will happen to 
Peter’s wife now 
that Peter lies 


dead, and all the money he 

has left will only purchase a 
coffin and a priest ? She is very young and has three children, 
and she has a baby at her breast. Her husband was a writer 
in a railway office ; he wrote envelopes and copied letters. He 
only received forty roubles a month, and was very improvident, 
though, perhaps, it was not he, but society, that was improvident, 
for his wife was a good woman and her children worthy. And 
when one is young one does not expect to die. 

Anna, for such was her name, had to leave the house where 
Peter had died. She had to step down in the world. And 
she took one room in a little cottage, and lived there and waited 
to starve. Neighbours helped her, but they were very poor, 
and her babes, like young birds in the nest, all stretched out 
their mouths to her and cried. It was a bare room ; the family 
slept upon the floor. There was an old table that had been 
lent to them, and a stool and a box. In a corner the ikon 
picture gleamed. The woman was little clothed and the children 
showed their little white bodies. So much had been sold to 
get a little money for food that even the samovar was not 
seen. Neighbours coming in held up their hands in pity of 
their poverty. 

But their fortune changed a little, for one day a strange 
chance befel. Anna had made a fire between some stones in 
the vard of the cottage, and was cooking a mixture in a pot, 
when a ragged old man came up and begged a taste of the soup. 
She looked at him and thought how strange it was that anyone 
should beg of her, and then she refused him, saying, “‘ I am as 
poor as you, good man, and my soup is bad, for it is what I 
have myself gathered. I took my pot to the market and begged. 
It is the first time I have done that, and it feels very strange. 
Everyone knew I did not beg for money, only for food ; and 
some people put in fruit and some poured in milk, others threw 
in biscuits. Near the butcher’s line I got a piece of meat, and 
by the vegetable stalls I picked up some cabbage leaves and an 
old cucumber. It is very well. I shall go every morning, and 
we shall not starve. Only the soup is for us, and it will not be 
good for others.” 

The old man was tall and very hairy ; one could scarcely 
see his face for hair, and through the rents of his ragged red 
shirt one saw his brown, hairy chest. His overcoat was of many 
colours and many cloths. He had evidently sewn into it what 
ever cloth he had picked up during many wanderings, and he 
had lain in it in many muds and soils, and the stains remained 
His legs were tied up in sacking, like trees protected from the 
winter, and his boots, which he had made himself without 
leather, were little bags of wool and shavings and grasses 
and dandelion down. He was not, however, the least self 
ashamed. 

He did not reply to Anna’s refusal for some minutes, and 
he stood watching, fumbling among his rags, and she wished 
he would go away. But going away was not part of his inten- 
tion. He slowly brought out a large iron spoon, and to the 
vexation of the woman knelt down on the ground and peered 
into the pot. Then he gave his reply: ‘ When Christ is near, 
water becomes wine.”” And with that he skimmed the simmer- 
ing liquid and lifted a spoonful to his mouth. “ It’s tasty,”’ 
said he, ‘‘ awfully tasty—really amazingly tasty.” 

Anna smiled, and answered, simply, “I’m glad you like 
it, grandfather.” 

Grandfather took another spoonful and smacked his lips. 
“ You know,” said he, “‘ this is something quite out of the way ; 
it is very original. I knew it was very good soup; it was 
speaking so well. I heard its voice far away. It called to me ; 


it sang. What do you say to it, my 
dear, if I dine with you to-night ?”’ 

Anna looked up at him 
appealingly “No,” said © she, 

“pass by. We are very poor, and 
this is all we have to eat ; it is too poor for any guest. Dear 
old man, go away!’ 

“Oh, no! IT don’t think so. This sort of soup a king 
would be glad to eat. It’s the sort kings can't get. You might 
even make a great fortune if you sent a sealed tin of this to 
the Czar. The Czar’s cook is a great friend of mine; if you 
could get on the right side of him you’d never want for a piece 
of meat to throw in the soup. But, I advise you, don’t part 
with the recipe; it's worth its weight in gold. And now, what 
do you say to having me as a boarder? Yes, surely as God 
rules over everything, why shouldn’t I stay here! How much 
shall I pay? Well, never mind, you make this soup each day 
and then you can save all the money.” 

Anna now felt seriously troubled An old, ragged man 
could be no help to her; he could not pay her anything, and 
she would be poorer than before. She pinched up her pretty 
lips into a bunch and frowned and shook her head violently 
it would never do. ‘“ No, grandfather, I couldn’t take you 
we are very poor, and you are even poorer than we are.” 

Thereupon the old man laughed exuberantly, and his eyes 
shone like those of Santa Claus ; 
said he. 

“What do you know, grandfather ¢’ 

The old man laughed again, and then pulled out a large 
volume, old and rusty-leaved. It was a Bible, and he opened 
it between the Old and the New Testament, and there were 
money notes there for seven hundred roubles In English 
money that is seventy-five pounds 

“That’s what,” said he. ‘“‘ My waves for clearing the 
clouds out of the sky for the Sultan of Turkey. For you, twelve 
roubles a month, and you needn’t spend a penny of it, for we 
shall live on such soup as this.”’ 

Anna meekly bade him welcome, wondering who he might 
be in disguise. Some great man, surely, she thought, for he 
seemed very highly connected 

“What is your name, grandfather?” said she, as he 
stumped into her room and sat down on the box and took little 
Foma on one knee and Mania on the other 

“What is my name?” said he. ‘ Ho, ho, ho!” and le 
laughed. ‘ That’s a good joke. It’s a long, long while since 
anyone asked me my name. I've heard so many names, and 
they were so like mine that I ¢g confused long ago, and it 
wasn't worth while remembering. What do you think, littl 
Fomitchka 2? And you'll be asking where | come from. Really 
I don’t know. How many provinces are there in Russia ? 
rhousands, surely! One day I slipped out of my own province 
and lost myself, and I kept coming to new provinces—always 
new names, and the places just looked the same. You know, 
it savs in the Bible Adam was the first man, Mr. Adam; then 
came Mr. Cain Adam and Mr. Abel Adam and Mr. Seth Adam 
You call me Mr. Adam ”’ 

“ A-dam, grand-pa,”’ said little Foma 

So the ragged old man with the money and the Bible and 
the spoon came and lived with them. They all lived together 
slept in the same room and ate from the same table. Every 


‘IT know, I know. I know 


morning Anna went to the market with her pot and collected 
food, and every evening she boiled soup on the stones, while 
grandfather dipped his finger or his spoon into the stew and 
tasted it approvingly. Every Sunday she received three roubles 
from him and put them by. It was strange ; they lived as 
poorly now as they had done before. So poorly they lived that 
they only had tea once a week, and they boiled it in a saucepan 
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and had it without sugar Grandfather had produced a 
partly-used two-ounce packet of tea from his overcoat. Yet 


this tea-party was something glorious, a strange weekly happi 
ness to be anticipated even six days ahead. Anna ceased to 
feel anxious, and the children grew rounder and happier, though 
it was difficult to see how it had come to be. They were being 
fed by something more than soup; perhaps, as they scrambled 
about grandfather's knees and listened to his stories, they were 


enchanted a little. Anna looked at them and wondered. Grand- 
father has tramped through sun and rain, thought she—how 
dark and rich his hands are, like the black earth in the spring. 
Her little baby, that had done nothing but scream and look 
unhappy since it was born, had now begun to smile. It smiled 
at grandfather like a little evening gleam of sunshine after wet, 
wet day 

“ Lizetchka,”’ her mother would exclaim. ‘ Ah, Lizetchka ! 
Little Lizetchka! My little angel!’ Then the neighbours 
came in, and they would have found fault and gossiped ; but 
grandfather's cheery way took their hearts by surprise. And 
the owner of the cottage, who was responsible, wanted to turn 
the old man out because he had no passport, and it was dangerous 
to harbour such a man; but he, too, was won over, and though 
he was mean, and had a wife meaner than himself, he con 
tentedly took the risk. Sometimes his wife would urge him 
on against Anna and the old man, and he would go to them to 
ay stern words: but when he came and saw the children with 
their little fingers tangled in grandfather's hair he would forget 
his message, and laugh and say, ‘“‘ Ah, Mr. Adam, fancy 
you living here without a passport ! It’s all right living 
SO, eh or 

So time went on, and no one disturbed the little ménage 
of Anna and her three children and Mr. Adam. Years passed, 
and the old man ceased to be a surprise, nothing new happened, 
no one enquired after him, no one claimed him. He lived all 
the while in his rags, and read from his Bible and played with 
the children, and praised the soup and made merry with the 
neighbours. Only once Anna had been sad. That was when 
she mended his torn red shirt for him. She had often mended 
Peter's clothes while he wore them on his body, and now an 
irresistible memory brought back the pathos of her loss. She 
wept a little, and Adam comforted her, and as she looked through 


THE FLIGHT 


HE flight of birds must ever remain a source of interest 
and inspiration to man, for even should he master 
aviation as successfully as he has terrestrial loco- 
motion, birds would, 
by reason of their 

natural adaptations and _ their 
inherent sensibility to gauge 
the varying air currents, still 
remain vastly his superiors in 
the art, if not in actual pace, at 
least in the finer manipulations. 
\t present, when we are just 
beginning to master the rudi 
ments of flight, the actions of 
these naturally equipped per- 
formers cannot be too closely 
regarded. So far as we know at 
present, the small birds are, as 
a whole, the least interesting. 
Their actions are somewhat 
jerky and erratic and_ their 
flights are only of short dura 
tion, except, of course, at the 
periods of migration. Even 
were their usual flights of a 
more prolonged nature, their 
wings are so small and their 
actions so rapid that our eyes 
fail to analyse the different 
movements, and only convey to 
the mind a vague impression of 
rapid beating, as is so notice 
able in the flight of insects. 
Furthermore, these small birds 
belong to the wrong ‘ school - 
of flying, so to speak, relying 
on flapping as opposed to glid 
ing to support them in the air. 
Of course, this unqualified, yet 
undefined, division must only THE GREAT 





WINGS AT REST. 
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her tears at him she felt suddenly very grateful, and it seemed 
to her that perhaps Peter had sent this man to her to help her 
Suddenly the thanks which had been mounting up in her heart 
overflowed, and as she finished sewing she put her arms round 
his neck and kissed him. 

The days of these years were strange days, the strangest 
of Anna’s life, and in after years they seemed only a few days, 
only a short, strange period of heavenly comfort. For the 
time came when she had Adam no more. He fell ill and died. 

“Mr. Adam is dead,” said all the neighbours, and they 
felt very sad. ‘‘ Mr. Adam is dead,” said the owner’s wife, 
‘‘ now you'll see how foolish it is to have a man without a pass 
port. What will the police say? You'll have to put his dead 
body in a field for men to find, and then it will be said we 
murdered him.”’ 

‘“Grandpa’s dead,”’ said all the children, and moped. 

But Anna felt very troubled. What was she to do with 
him, a man without a name, without a family, without a village ; 
a man who had over five hundred roubles in his Bible? Poor 
Anna! Had she but had a little cunning, she might have put 
by those five hundred roubles to be a little fortune for herself. 
Grandfather had died very suddenly, or he would have told her 
so. Anna was simple enough to go and tell the police her story, 
and an official came and looked at the man and took away the 
Bible, saying he would have it examined, and in the Bible lay 
the precious notes. Then Anna bought white robes, and took 
off Adam’s rags and washed his body, and laid him upon some 
clean boards and bought a cheap coffin, and hired a man to 
dig a grave, and she went and buried him and put a little ikon 
on his breast and held a lighted candle above his tomb, and 
sang the thrice holy hymn—‘“ Holy, holy, holy! ’’—and went 
home. Adam was no more, and they were poor, and the official 
never returned with the Bible, and no one asked about the 
missing passport. But what the greedy official had not guessed, 
and what Adam had never divulged, was that in his rags, in 
one of his many deep pockets, was secreted another sum of 
money—a thousand roubles. This Anna found, and was wiser 
than before, having learnt from experience. To-day she keeps 
a little cookshop and is prosperous, and the peasants say that 
she, better than any of the wives of the village, knows how to 
make good soup. 


OF BIRDS.—I. 


be taken in a broad sense, and not as applying to any individual 
species, whether its bulk be greatest or least in the avian scale. 
Thus, as contradictions, may be cited on the one hand the tiny 
swallows, whose gliding actions 
afford so much pleasure during 
the summer months, and, on 
the other hand, the great, bulky 
cormorants, with wings more 
than four feet across, whose 
mode of progression is yet a 
laboured, beating flight. It is, 
however, among the larger birds 
that we find the type of flight 
that is not only the most 
beautiful and fascinating, but 
is Nature’s perfect prototype 
of that which man is now try- 
ing to invent, or, rather, copy 
and adapt, for Nature has held 
the patent since far Jurassic 
times. 

Before going further, as 
there are so many points ol 
similarity between the flight of 
man and bird, it will be well to 
notice one great fundamental 
difference between their 
methods. In that of the former 
the planes have no propelling 
force, save when the altitude 
is being changed, their object 
being to support the machine 
while the propellers drive it 
forward ; in that of the latter 
the wings, corresponding to 
the planes, not only provide 
the support, but also the 
motive power. The great diffi- 
culty met with in studying the 
flight of birds is the indefinite 
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RAISING AND UNFOLDING THE WINGS. 


and almost inexpressible nature of much of our observation. 
We see a bird make a sudden turn or falter in its course; a 





STORK LEAVING NEST. 
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little thing, yet even if we could itemise its actions, which is 
improbable, it would take a page or two of writing before we 
could be sure that another would understand the positions 
as we saw them. In our present lack of intimacy with the 
subject words are inefficient, and we must largely rely on 
pictures, photographic by preference, wherewith to record 
our observations. 

The slower movements of the wings and tails of such 
large birds as storks, gulls or eagles are easy to perceive and, 
in many cases, to appreciate, if only we can get close enough 
to them. Unfortunately, however, our near glimpses of such 
birds are usually but momentary, and it is only by piecing 
together little isolated scraps of observation that we can get 
a consecutive idea of what has taken place. 

Now, as all flight must have a beginning, we could not do 
better than start by considering the bird at rest. Incidentally 
it should be noted in the first illustration how wonderfully the 
great wings, in this case six feet across, are folded up and so 
fitted to the contour of the body as to seem nothing more than 
a covering of feathers like that on the remainder of the body 
At this point the bird is under the same disability as all heavier 
than-air machines ; it must, before it can rise, acquire momentum 
either by its own efforts or by the action of some external force. 
lo gain this necessary momentum some birds run or swim, 
others simply spring into the air and by the vigour of thei 
flapping achieve the same result, while others, again, launch 
themselves from some coign of vantage, a_ tree or rock, 





GETTING READY. 


and in falling thus gain the desired momentum. We will 
try to follow the action of one adopting this latter 
method. 

Stepping to the cliff edge, and having raised and partly 
unfolded its wings, it prepares to dive into space This dive 
it should be noted, is not directly downwards, but rather as 
horizontally outwards from the cliff as may be (sometimes it 
appears to have even an upward tendency), and if the bird is 
one with ample wings not much altitude is lost. If, however, 
as in the case of auks, the wings are small and narrow and the 
body heavy, the bird at first drops nearly vertically, only being 
able to gain a more horizontal course as its velocity increases 
Sometimes birds of this latter class, presumably through mis 
judgment of the space they have to work in, do not get the 
horizontal course in time and crash into the rocks or sea at 
the cliff foot. 

This is very noticeable when a group of puffins hurriedly 
takes flight from a steep bank; under these circum 
stances I have frequently seen quite a number of the birds 
come to grief on the rocks within thirty yards of starting ; most 
of these, though somewhat dazed, flutter their way on to the 
top of some big boulder, and after a moment's pause again dive 
forth, but not infrequently with no better result. The first 
failure is, I believe, often caused by their paying too much atten 
tion to, and looking behind at, whatever startled them instead 
of gauging their proper angle. 
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The raisin and unfolding of the wings before alluded to 
ire worthy of a little consideration The former takes place not 
ifter, but previous to the springing or diving forward, while the 
vholk loot is at rest upon the rock, as in the second illu 
tration Phi infolding or straightening of the wing takes 


place, if there is no undue haste, subsequent to the ratsing 
This especially refers to the pinion 

In the case illustrated the bird has not even risen to 
its feet prior to lifting the wings, but is lying on the edge of the 
nest The apparent leg supporting it on the near side is a 
delusion, for instead of being the metatarsus, as it seems, It Is 
really the closed webbed toes hanging downwards from. the 
raised and hidden leg, only the claws touching the nest Lhe 
reason for this peculiar position is the newly-hatched chick 
hardly discermibl lving in the nest, which would have 
inevitably been crushed had the bird rested on its « xpanded loot 

When a heavy bird is in such a position that it cannot dive 
forth, but must begin by a beating flight, as do small birds, the 


vines are again raised and expanded before the feet leave their 
upport the pring (in this case, of course, directed upwards) 
being made at the same moment that the wings are making 
their first downward beat Ihe stork shown in the third illus 


tration just taking flight from its nest in the top of a poplar is 
i good example of this, but unfortunately the wings are some 
vhat confused with the foliage 

Phis raising of the wings preparatory to diving forth 
is perhaps more convincingly shown in the fourth illustra 
tion, as the photograph is taken from a point on the same 
level as the bird, and shows the wings held up far above the 
bird's head rhis picture also embraces another and a more 
important point It will be noticed that although the humerus, 
or upper arm, is raised and fully extended, the ulna is only 
partly so, while the pinion is little divergent from the latter, 
till making an acute anvle with it 

Casually one might have expected that, had there been 
any precedence, the pinion, being the most important factor 
would have been the first to assume the position requisite for 
flight, vet if the second and fourth illustrations be carefully 
examined the reverse appears to be the case In short, 
it may be said that the unfolding of the units of the wing 
eems to be sequential, starting with the humerus, and not 
imultaneous 

This ts, | fear, directly at variance with the writings of many 
prominent ornithologists and anatomists, and [ can only put 
forward the photographs in support of my observations. Un 
doubtedly the arrangement and articulation of the wing bones 
ippears to indicate that the unfolding wi!l take place mechani 
cally throughout on any one part being extended; but such 
laboratory theories cannot, however much they may be upheld 
by inanimate evidence, pass unchallenged when they are found 
to be in contradiction to definite observation, supported by 
corroborative photographs. 

Ihe fifth illustration shows the bird at the moment it ts 
diving from the cliff; the slope of the body is strongly upward, 
and the wings have not even yet been fully straightened Phis 
final stiffening appears, so far as I can ascertain, to take place 
at the very moment of departure And now, though it has 
only travelled a few inches from the rock and the feet have 
not yet been tucked away under the tail, our bird, as shown 
in the last illustration, is fairly on the wing, exasperatingly 
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GOING! 


able and wishtul to go beyond the range of our lens or even of 
our observation. BENTLEY BEETHAM. 


WILD COUNTRY LIFE. 


ROBBING AN Le’s Eyru 


SHORT time ago I had a most interesting conversation with an old 





Highland stalker, who gave me some of his experiences of the King 
of Birds. Many years ago a pair of golden eagles had their eyric 
fon on his beat, and one season he was requested by the owner of the 
estate to capture the young eagles, and bring them back with him a 
best he could The eyrie was on a rocky hillside, and built on a 
ledge by no means easy of access; but after some difficulty it was reached, 
ind the eagles captured—a by no means easy undertaking—-and placed in a 
large basket which the stalker had brought with him for that purpose. Just as 
he was preparing to leave, however, the parent bird appeared on the scene and 
proceeded to attack him in the most determined manner. Out of self-defence 
he or his companion fired at the infuriated eagle, and after several shots she fell 
unong the heather at the foot of the rock The exact position was carefully 
marked, and a detour having been made round the rock, the bird was found 
lying, to all appearance, lifeless on the ground. The stalker was preparing to 
lift it with a view to placing it in his game-bag when sud 
denly the bird came to life again, and fixed its talons in 
the unfortunate keeper's arm, holding it in an iron grip 
It was some minutes before the bird could be persuaded 
to let go its hold, when it was found that the talons had 
pierced right through to the bone and a very severe wound 
inflicted. Although this was dressed with all possible skill, 
the healing process was an extremely slow one, and to this 
day the stalker bears the marks of his encounter with the 
eagle 
\ PEREGRINE’S STRANGE NESTING SITR. 

rhe usual nesting site for the lordly peregrine is in a 
precipitous cliff, either on the coast-line or else among the 
giant mountains of the Highlands of Scotland, where access, 
except by the aid of a rope, is well-nigh impossibl A few 
seasons ago, however, a pair of peregines left their usual 
nesting site in a cave—-possibly they had been disturbed or 
shot at—and reared their brood in the discarded nest of a 
hoodie crow on a slender birch tree! The nest was found 
when the young peregrines were almost full grown, and on 
the tree being violently shaken the whole brood—six in 
number—were unable to keep their balance in the nest, 
and fell to the ground, clawing wildly at the branche 
during their somewhat precipitous descent. The keeper 
who discovered them took them home, hoping to be able 
to train them; but, somewhat naturally perhaps, they soon 
died, and so the experiment was a failure. Only a few 
days ago I had a magnificent view of a pair of peregrine 
at their nesting haunt—a deep and gloomy gorge through 
which a burn runs—and though the season was a 
yet somewhat early for them to have eggs, they had 
evidently made up their minds to build there They were 
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omparatively tame, and through the glass I could very clearly see their beautiful 
colouring, as they were resting in the short heather close to each other. A little 
further on a curlew was trilling his wild song notes, apparently quite unconscious 
of the close proximity of such deadly enemies, and a hoodie crow, disturbed 
from her eggs, flew off grimly and silently down the gorge. 
STARLINGS HAWKING FOR FLIES 
rhe swifts have at length arrived—somewhat tardily it must be confessed 

and this morning (May 16th) were hawking for flies in considerable numbers 
Among them were several birds of somewhat similar size and colour, but not 
so active in their movements, and, extraordinary as it may seem, were identified 
as starlings. They sailed and darted about on outstretched wings with, seem- 
ingly, no difficulty, and their flight was totally different from anything I have 
ever seen them attempt. They were at some considerable height above the 
ground, which would facilitate their movements somewhat, but, nevertheless. 
their performance was quite unique, at all events in my own experience, and I 
think it worth while recording it for readers of Country Lire to say what their 


experiences are on this point. 


Curious NESTING or THe Tawny Ow! 


The usual nesting site for this somewhat common owl is in a hollow tree at 
1 considerable distance from the ground; but a few days ago I obtained a 
photograph of a nest on the ground in a disused rabbit burrow On 
meeting a Highland stalker one day he came up in a state of great excitement 


md told me he had discovered a most curious nest which he was anxious for me 


to identity He had been gathering sticks in the wood close to his house, and 
on stooping to pick one up saw the eyes of the owl glaring at him from the hollow 
What happened is best told in his own words. “ I said, ‘Come oot, ye rasck 

md, by George, he came oot quick enough, nearly hitting me in the face.” “* He’ 


had seemingly been somewhat upset by the stalker’s brusque remark, for ** he 
did not return to “ his” nest again—in fact, during “ his” hurried exit * he” 
had unfortunately broken one of the eggs—and one finds it almost always, the 
case that when a bird has unintentionally broken one of its eggs in the nest it 
deserts and makes a fresh attempt to rear a brood. “* As wise as an owl” would 
seem to be a most inappropriate saying, if one judges by the behaviour of a certain 
tawny owl | know of For eight years at least she—I imagine it must be the 
same individual—has attempted to rear her brood in a particularly snug hollow 
in a very ancient lime tree Unfortunately for her the nesting site is well known, 
md | doubt whether she has once succeeded in bringing up a family during all 
these years. Usually the eggs have been stolen ; but occasionally she has hatched 
out her young, only to have them taken from her before they have been abl 
to fly It seems qpuite pathetic to find the confiding bird there season after 
season ; but the chief reason for her tempting providence in such a manner is 
probably the dearth of suitable nesting sites in the locality, where the trees are 
principally firs 
SURNING Uncut Crops IN THE HIGHLANDs. 

The unprecedented nature of last year’s harvest may be gathered from the 
fact that as late as a few weeks ago acres of corn were burned as it lay on the 
ground, having been completely ruined by standing uncut throughout the winter 
On one farm the neighbouring farmers assembled to cut a ten-acre field of barley 
which could not be burned without damaging the grass, and no fewer than 
eighteen seythes followed in succession Phe cut material was piled up in heap 
and collected for cattle bedding, the seed being quite ruined The nearest 
ipproach to this phenomenal harvesting was quit 
sixty years ago, when corn was cut as late as February, 
umd the loss to these Highland crofters must be a 
very serious matter indeed 

NESTING OF THE GOLDEN PLOVER COMPARED 

WITH THE LAPWING. 

During recent years | have noticed a change in 
the nesting habits of the golden plover and lapwing 
on a certain mountain where they are both met with 
fairly numerously Ihe summit of the hill is just 
under three thousand feet above sea-level, and until 
recently only golden plover were met with on the last 
one thousand feet of the hillside Latterly, curiously 
enough, the order of things has been, to a_ certain 
extent, reversed, for the lapwing are rapidly extending =— 
their range up the hillside, and now nest almost up to 
the summit plateau, while the golden plover have 
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cameras levelled at the tree, and whistled gently, expecting to see the eagle put 
her head over the side of the nest But nothing happened, so we shouted loudly 
and gave vent to a sufficient number of discordant cries to rouse any eagk 
within a distance of half a mile at least. Still nothing happened, and so, thinking 
the bird must be off feeding, we approached the tree and threw various missiles 
at the nest, finally hitting the tree vigorously We were now quite certain that 
the bird must be away, and were rather afraid lest she should have deserted 
rhe tree, however, was almost impossible to climb without the aid of a rops 

and so, as a last effort, one of the party hurled an enormous stick at the nest, 
and immediately there was a rush of wings and the eagle shot out of the eyri« 
at a terrific speed. We were naturally quite unprepared with our cameras, 
but I just managed to take a snap-shot of her as she was disappearing at quit 
sixty miles an hour. In all my experience of golden eagles, and I have visited 
a large number of eyries during my expeditions on the hills, | have never known 
of the hen eagle continuing to brood after | had made the slightest noise. Usually 
she has risen before I have reached the nest, but even when sound asleep on a 
warm day a low whistle has sufficed to make her leave the nest instantaneously 
Chis particular bird must evidently have been on the point of hatching het 
young, for in a short space of time she reappeared over the crest of the hill and 
returned to her eggs before we were out of sight Such bravery deserves to be 
rewarded, and it is to be hoped that she will rear her young in safety in her wild 


and beautiful retreat SETON GORDON 
, ancy = saeco aim 
SPONGE-FISHING 
N that eager search for the secret of Life—never more 
zealously prosecuted than in our day, and never with 
more startling and baffling results—the lowest forms 
of living organisations take on a new interest as appa 
rently leading us nearer and nearer to the narrow portal 
in that thin partition which separates the things that live from 
all others. The claims which have been made that Science 
has been able to compel inert substances to pass through this 
portal and to live are yet to be verified In the capacious 
and sheltering bosom of the deep sea is found the home of very 
many of these mysteries, and may perhaps be found their 
solution and the beginning of living. Meanwhile, without 
enquiring too closely into their genesis, practical man has laid 
violent hands on many of these humbler brethren and made 
them subject to his daily needs and luxuries. Chief among 
these are the sponges, ‘“* perhaps the very lowest of the Protozoa.” 
The long controversy as to whether they were animal or vege 
table has been terminated by assigning them to the lhighet 
rank ; but they betray a surprising number of points of resem 
blance with the plants both in life and death 
lo begin with, they effect reproduction of their kind by gem 
mation, or budding, and by true ova or eggs The United States 





redistributed themselves over the whole hill; for whereas 
formerly they seldom nested below two thousand feet 
they now are nesting abundantly even below the one 
thousand feet level, and, if anything, seem to have 


decreased on the higher levels. The golden plover me 
ilways appeals to the lover of the romanti« He is 
so essentially a bird of the wilds, and his long 
drawn pipe is wild and beautiful in the extrem: Po noe 
During the earlier spring months—principally in r 

Sa 


April—he has a song, usually uttered while on the 
wing, which consists of two notes, sounding verv.like 
‘whew, wheeo.”” While uttering his ery the bird keeps 
time with his wing beats, the first note being uttered 
during the upward wing beat, and the second during the downward, and thus 
if he has been flving fairly rapidly, he immediately on commencing to call slows 
down his flight so that his wings may beat in unison with his call Phe golden 
plover is rather later to nest than his near relative the lapwing, and on the high 
grounds the birds are only laying at the time of writing (May 16th), but on some 
sheltered moors the young are already hatched out 


A Brave Moruer Birp 


Accompanied by a friend and taking advantage of a beautiful spring day, I set 
out for a certain eyrie, hoping to obtain a photograph of the bird leaving her nest, 
and certainly the weather conditions were ideal, a perfectly clear atmosphere 
and a soft wind blowing down from the hills. The walk to the eyrie was without 
incident, though we took care to prevent any deer from approaching the nest 
too closely and so alarming the sitting bird. A couple of goosanders caused 
us some uneasiness by their behaviour. They evidently had ideas of nesting 
on the hillside, and flew up and down the valley in a most excited condition, 
the hen especially showing a great preference for a small clearance where she 
probably had determined on constructing her nest. In order not to disturb 
the sitting eagle, we made a wide detour and approached the eyrie from beneath 
Having crept cautiously to within about thirty yards, we both stood, with 


LOOKING FOR 





SPONGES THROUGH A GLASS-BOTTOMED BUCKET. 


Government has recently published a learned little pamphlet 
by a North Carolina professor on the feasibility of “ raising 
sponges from the egg.’’ It seems that the two sexes are found 
combined in one individual. The eges, in great number, are 
discharged through the large apertures, called oscula, on the 
surface of the sponge, and swim off into the big world as larve, 
propelling themselves by the slender hair-like processes of 
protoplasm or cilia, with which their solid, oval little bodies 
are covered. In size they frequently attain the length of a 
millimétre, one-twenty-filth of an inch. When bred in the 
laboratory this wandering existence lasts only a day or two 
the infant navigator soon anchors himself to some firm basis 
loses his cilia and his oval form and flattens down into a minute 
incrustation on the rock or other base, spreading out into an 
irregular shape. This becomes a true sponge in fundamental 
structure, but without reproductive organs, and the length of 
time required to reach the adult stage is not yet known 
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If a living sponge is 
cut with a knile and the 


severed portions placed 
together, even in a new 
position they speedily 


reunite ; but if the portions 
are of different species, no 
such union, it is said, ever 
takes place. If the indi 
vidual sponges are brought 
together they also coalesce 
into one, than which nothing 
more confusing in the case 
of an animal can be con 
ceived. On the other 
hand, the strong ammo 
niacal odour of the dying 





sponges on the decks of 
the fishing vessels would 
serve to convince beyond 
doubt the least sensitive 
nostrils that this was indeed 
animal life ; but this 1s soon 
replaced by ascent very like 
decaying seaweed, a sort of 
posthumous atavism, so to 
speak. When brought to 
the surface they are black 


and slimy; they are care AT THE SPONGE KRAAL. 


fully spread over the deck of 

the vessel, placed in their natural upright position to allow thi 
slimy matter or “ gurry’”’ to run off easily This usually 
requires several days, at the expiration of which time the sponges 
are dead. In the Florida fisheries, illustrated by our photographs, 
the vessels usually return to the kraals in which the sponges 
ire placed at the end of the week, these kraals being small 
enclosures of wattled stakes driven in the shallow water. At 
the end of the next week they are taken out and beaten with 
short, heavy sticks to remove the rest of the slime and animal 
matter. The black scum scraped off with a knife, they are 
squeezed out quite thoroughly with the hands, and are then 
ready to be strung on pieces of coarse twine, about six feet in 
length, and carried off to be sold by auction, always by weight. 
The largest market is at Key West, which for many years had 
almost a monopoly of the business. In 1891 Tarpon Springs 
appeared as a serious competitor, and in 1900, the last year 
for which the official figures are given, the amount of business 
transacted there was almost as great as at Key West. This 
rivalry was greatly added to by the Spanish-American War, the 
captains of the sponge vessels being afraid of capture by Spanish 
war-vessels at Key West. 

The fishing-grounds on the Florida Coast include the waters 
surrounding most of the kevs or islands extending from the 
mainland south-westerly to the Dry Tortugas in the Gulf of 
Mexico, and between 
these keys and the 
mainland as far as 
Cape Sable ; and, 
secondly, on the West 
Coast, from a few miles 
north of Tampa Bay 
extending northerly 
for about two hundred 
miles. These latter, 
or “bay grounds,” 
are the most prolific. 
Sponges are also found 
along the coast from 
Tampa Bay south 
ward to Cape Sable, 
and, in foreign waters, 
off the Mosquito ¢ oast 
of Nicaragua. These 
latter are obliged to 
pay duty. The official 
figures show that the 
Florida catch for 1900, 
both in quantity and 
value, exceeded that 
for any other year for 
which figures are avail- 
able. The vessels em- 
ployed in this fishery 
are of schooner or 
sloop rig, varying from 
five to forty-six tons, 
averaging _ slightly 
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over eleven tons for the 
bay grounds; and_ small 
sloops, usually of less than 
five tons: burden, for the 
key grounds. Some of the 
larger Key West vessels 
make trips to both grounds, 
those to the bay grounds 
occupying about two 
months and the key trips 
about one month. The 
crew work on shares, the 
owner or “ outfitter” fur- 
nishing everything neces- 
sary for the trip and taking 
half the profits after de- 
ducting the small assess- 
ment of each member of 
the crew for wood and for 
watchman’s fees at the 
kraals. This is in the bay. 
In the key fisheries there 
are no assessments, the men 
generally camping on the 
keys, where wood and water 
are convenient, and, as 
there are very few inhabi- 
tants, the kraals do not 
need to be guarded. Be- 
sides his regular share with 
the crew, the captain gets ten per cent. of the vessel’s share, 
and each ‘‘ hooker,” unless he be the captain, which is generally 
the case, gets one-fourth of one share from the vessel’s portion. 
[he half of the profits coming to the crew is divided equally 
among them. 


5 


lFhough voyaging on summer seas, these fishermen are not 
exempt from the dangers of the deep. The official returns show 
that at least 
one vessel 
is wrecked 
every year: 
In 1900, three ; 
in 1895 four 
were carried 
by a cyclone 
up into the 
woods nea;©r 
Cedar, Key. 
In the follow- 
ing year the 
Competitor, 
venturing 
outside her 
regular busi- 
ees. was 
captured by a 
Spanish gun- 
boat while 
conveying a 
cargo of con- 
traband goods 
to the Cuban 
insurgents 
and the crew 
condemned to 
death, but 
saved through the intervention of the United States Govern- 
ment. Among the lesser evils encountered is the muddiness of 
the water, a very serious obstacle, as the sponges are located 
entirely by sight. This was especially noticeable around Sandy 
Key, near Cape Sable. Usually yellow, muddy water is found 
stretching out from this key for about forty miles in every 
direction except towards the mainland, four miles distant. 
In 1900, for the first time in fourteen years, the spongers were 
enabled to work in this section. But this advantage was largel) 
neutralised by the unusual number of rotten sponges gathered 
on this ground, the whole interior being frequently rotted away, 
while the exterior presented a clean, healthy appearance. 

As the fishing trips extend throughout the year, the dis- 
comforts of cold, wet and exposure are also experienced, especi- 
ally as much of the work of sorting and transferring to the 
kraals has to be done thigh-deep in water, as shown in our 
illustrations. The ‘“ hooker,” who surveys the bottom of the 
sea through his glass-bottomed bucket, thus avoiding the 
disturbance of the ripple on the surface of the water, protects 
his hands and arms with heavy wrappings. Many of the 
vessels do not make the first trip of the year, from January 


A CURIOUS SPONGE AND CORAL. 
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to March, as the weather is usually cold and windy. The fourth 
trip is called the “ hurricane trip,” as it is prosecuted during 
the hurricane season, from the middle of August to about 
October toth. To such minor evils as the ancient and fish-like 
odours custom breeds indifference. Much the larger propor- 
tion of the crew are composed of negroes, especially on the 
Key West vessels. The “ hooker’ crouches in the bow of the 
dinghy with his head buried in his bucket, 
as shown in the illustration, and is slowly 
sculled along by his assistant. When 
he discovers his prey on the sea bottom, 
generally at a depth not exceeding forty 
feet, he calls a halt and brings up the 
sponge with his hook, a species of curved 
trident attached to poles of varying lengths. 
When the dinghy is full, she is sculled to 
the vessel, or the latter bears down to her. 
Sometimes, as off the Mosquito Coast, the 
water is shallow enough to permit of 
wading. Considerable skill is required to 
bring the sponge up with the hook without 
tearing. In the Levant fisheries, on the 
coasts of Candia, Barbary and Syria, the 
depth of the water necessitates diving, the 
diver maintaining his connection with the 
boat by a cord attached to a flat, triangular 
piece of stone which he takes down with 


him. These Eastern sponges are much 
superior in quality to those from the West 
Indies and the Coast of Florida. The 


Greek fisheries of the Morea use a flat five 
or six pronged instrument, and generally 
injure their sponges by tearing, it is said. 
The American sponges are classified 
as follows by the spongers and buyers: 
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are also employed, such as loading, to increase the weight, 
rock salt, glucose, molasses, lead, gravel, sand and stones being 
all used, according to the Government’s official report. These 
substances are mixed with water in water-tight bins and the 
sponges immersed in them until they are thoroughly soaked. 
They are then run through an ordinary clothes-wringer or laid 
on an inclined rack and allowed to drain into the bin. The 
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Sheepswool, yellow, grass, velvet or 

boat, and glove, with a _ few other 

unimportant varieties. The average value 

per pound in 1900 was 2dol. 67c. for sheepswool, 59c. for 
yellow, 23c. fer grass and 37c. for all others. The total 
vield of the sponge fishery for this year was 418,125lb., with 
a total value of 567,685dol. This yield is not sufficient to meet 
the demand, and large quantities are imported every year, 
the greater part coming from the Bahama Islands, Cuba, Haiti, 
Greece, Austria-Hungary and Turkey. During 1900 there 
was an exportation of 71,642lb. of domestic sponges, valued 
at 32,199dol., mostly of grass sponges, for which there is very 
little demand in this country. It is probable that the progress 
of science and the enormous increase in all kinds of sanitary and 
antiseptic precautions will largely diminish the .use of sponges, 
as has been already the case for hospitals, toilet purposes, etc. 














AN OLD FISHERMAN. 


more conscientious buyers are obliged to resort to these measures 
in order to compete with their less scrupulous business rivals. 
The bleaching is done at the large wholesale houses or by the 
jobbers in the trade, and as lime and acids are used, this process 
weakens the fibre and shortens the usefulness of the sponge. 
A perfectly harmless method of bleaching employed by the 
sponger®rs gives a white or golden tone tor specimens OF presenta 
tion sponges. This consists merely of washing them in soapy 
water and, after covering them with soap-suds, hanging them 
on the masts of the boats or on poles on the shore rhe 
action of sunlight and of the nightly dews completes the 
work. For transportation the sponges are baled in burlap, 
each kind by itself, the bales representing a net weight 
ol sponge of from filteen to filty pounds 
or compressing them, sponge presse 

very like those used for cotton, are 
employed. 

Notwithstanding all these transforma- 
tions, the usual sponge of daily use will 
give us a {very fair idea of the structure 
of the original living animal. In general, 
the larger orifices may be taken to be the 
oscula or cloacal openings, through which 
the waste particles and the ova pass out, 
though there is in some species but one of 
these openings. The inhalant pores, which 








“CLIPPING.” 


When received by the buyers the sponges are still far removed 
from a condition in which they can be placed on the general 
market. It is necessary to clean them thoroughly, so that no 
foreign substances remain in them, and to trim off the rough 
edges to give a symmetrical appearance. This work is carried 
on in the large warehouses which the buyers maintain at 
convenient places on the coast. Unfortunately, other processes 





take the place of mouths, are mut h smaller, 
and through them is introduced the water, 
carrying with it both air and the organi 
particles for the support of life. Commu- 
nication between these exterior openings 
is established in the interior of the mass 
by a system of ciliated passages or canals 
connected with minute chambers his 
fibrous mass 1s supported by a species ot 
skeleton or calcareous or siliceous spicules, 
all sponges being divided by scientists into 
two orders, Calcispongia and Silicisponge, 
according to the nature of these skeletons. 

Though the scientific investigation 
of these animals has been carried very 
far by careful investigators, there are still 
some most important matters to be elucidated, as may be 
inferred from a passage in the latest edition of the “ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica”: ‘* . . . it is becoming increasingly 
apparent that the term mesoderm cannot be applied with 
propriety to the skeletogenous parenchyma of sponges, and 
that they can no more be characterised as ‘ Mesodermalia ’ 
than can the Alcyonarians.” ArtTHUR Hewitt, 
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AVON TYRRELL, | 
HORNE RS ee ee HAMPSHIRE, 


OLD‘&:NEVW LORD ™ ANNERS. 
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HLie kd evend that Tyrrell’s Ford and Avon Tyrrell Lord Manners determined to build in 1891, with Professor Lethaby 
ure led because Walter Tyrrell thereabouts crossed for his architect. The site is commanding, for the ground slopes 
the Avon after that unfortunate bad shot which missed rapidly southwards, and as one approaches Avon Tyrrell from the 

wand hit in turn a tree and William Rufus, to low-lying ground of Christchurch, the fine white gables of the 

doing of that King. It is a bitter thing to south front cut the sky like the teeth of a saw. The drive to 

thandon the stories which alone made history lessons tolerable the house brings us in at the east side to a large walled forecourt, 
yout ne must be firm It is very doubtful whether with coronetted vases of stone decorating the brick gate-piers. 
lyrrell w the New Forest on the day the King met his death. The entrance door vives on toa lobby opening into the outer 
\t ist, inl very urgently that he was not. If not, he hall, which is separated from the hall itself by a light oak screen. 
er fled w ' | from the fatal tree, and the smith never On the west side of the hall are the library and drawing-room 
ford and the yearly quit rent that the and on the east the dining-room, with its two bays facing south. 

paid te the King from that dav onward was an abomin The hall itself is a fine apartment which illustrates a dictum 

imny tion l'or present purposes we may accept the tale of its designer, that “architecture is the synthesis of the fine 

f Pu Sie charcoal-burner, who carried the King’s body in arts, a commune of all the crafts.” Phe mantel-piece is in 
art to Winchester, and we cling to the belef that the a manner which none knows better how to handle than 
descendant Purkis kept until quite lately a wheel of the very Mr. Lethaby. It is to his researches and lumincus criticisms 
ut let us disturb as few traditions as possible. The fact that we owe much of our knowledge and appreciation of those 
remains that 1 tra derivation of the name Avon Tyrrell Byzantine buildings whose shells are beautified by being plated 
rho In 1476 Sir Thomas Tyrrell, a person round with glowing marbles and rich mosaics. — In the article on * The 
name no Florence of Worcester has woven enchanting Hurst, Four Oaks” (Counrry Lire, May 7th), a smaller house 

tories, died po ed, in substantial and unromantic fashion, of from the same hand, attention was drawn to an exquisitely 

the man t Avene, forty messuages, a mill and divers lands at simple marble mantel-piece. Its fellow at Avon ‘Tyrrell is 
\vene, et lt then, to his family that we must attribute the conceived in a graver and more massive way, as becomes its 
\von Cor nison the edge of the New Forest, and was position, but reveals the same perception of the beauty of large, 

ed two three generations back. On this splendid stretch smooth, coloured surfaces, patterned on lines of fresh’ severity. 

t heathe \ ld park which forms a fine setting for the house, Green marble and Hopton Wood stone with its cool grey-brown 
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tones make a gentle contrast very pleasant to look on. Frieze and 
ceiling are of plaster, modelled by Mr. Gimson in simple vine 
and other flower and fruit motives. The panelling of the ceiling 
is set out on lines which only just escape being harsh, but have a 
character of their own and show invention. The oak wainscot 


Copyright. 


THE PATH TO 


is well proportioned and the stair balustrading strikes the same 
unaffected note. The corner of the drawing-room shows another 
mantel-piece devised in a lighter vein, as becomes the nature of 
the room. It is mostly of English‘alabaster with a serpentine band 
of carving in low relief surrounding the fireplace. Here, again, 





THE GARDEN-HOUSE. 
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the plaster ceiling gives us pleasure, and the interlacing 
mouldings which enclose the patches of modelled flowers have 
an air of gaiety. The fine tapestry hanging gives scale to the 
room and makes good contrast with the white panelling. It 
serves to remind us, too, how needful it is that such large 
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trophies of the needle should be hung in rooms of adequate size. 
Few things look so ill as a large piece of tapestry in a little 
setting; it dwarfs the room and cannot itself be appreciated at 
its right decorative value. In the dining-room the stone mantel 
piece is not so successful, as the jambs seem hardly heavy 
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the ground \ 
factory, but the kitchen 
othice are rather mallet 
i usual in a house ofl 
When we go again 
thie entrance court, the 
tickled by the 


admirable 

ce inwards to 

chimney, which 1 

lj / vise with reference 
» the front. These birds have 
of acquaintance with 

Ark, and it is rathet 
prising that one is not a littl 
cked with such humours in 











Certainly they are an 
riment which it would not 
e for others, |e certam 
mselve s, to follow but 

ire justified by succes 
only ware we not 
but diverted and 
In general it will be 
oted that there is a disreyvard 





ymmetry in window spacing 

in grouping, in which, as 

many another feature ot 
the house, one 1s reminded that 
Mr. Lethaby was one of the 
most brillant pupils of the 
Nestor of modern architecture, ; ; 
Mr. Norman Shaw. rhe west Copyright THE DRA WING-ROOM. “COUNTRY LIFE.’ 
front 1s not notable save for its 
olid, well-proportioned chimney, and it is on the south that windows between the gables. They are included in the general 
the greatest success isachieved. The big brick bay of the drawing slope of the roof 1 


n an unobtrusive way, and, standing back as 
the three smaller ones with their fronts in decorated they do behind the gable level, serve their purpose but are 


the four little white gables overhanging the rows of hardly seen. 
, and the chessboard treatment in flint of the The modelling of various emblems of Lord Manners’s 
himney-stack, make up an elevation of peculiar interest. family on the plastered fronts of the bays, and the date 
a subtle touch of design in the placing of the dormet of its building, 1891, give a touch of story, while the stag of 
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the middle bay is a blithe heraldic beast. The only ground for 


criticism seems to be in the rake of the rain-water pipes, 
which seem to quarrel with all the other lines of the 
front, and in particular with the slope of the gables. <A series 


of vertical pipes discharging into long box-gutters seems a 
natural way out of the difficulty, which is accentuated a little 
by one of the sloping lead pipes having sagged. front 
has a gabled end of curiously irresolute out- 
line: not for Mr. Lethaby the shifts of sham 
gables to mask irregularity of plan. The general 
scheme of the garden is agreeably formal 
without being mannered. The site is friendly 


The east 
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plan is full of inconveniences unless alterations and additions are 
made. but it is hardly worth discussion; obviously the arrange- 
ment must be devised de novo to suit modern life and the tastes 
and habits of the owner. Given a new plan, is it unreasonable 
to expect something of newness in the elevations which shall 
express the nature of the house? After all, the design of the 
outside of a house is not purely utilitarian, nor even an affair of 












to terracing and the upper level is marked by 
a solid, reasonable balustrade. Along it a 
broad flagged path leads eastward past the low 
of the buildings of the kitchen court to 
the squat garden-house, with its triple arcade, 
and westward to a flight of steps which take us 
to a curved seat framed in well-clipped yews. 
Along the terrace well-grown orange trees live = 
in good square tubs, and on lower levels are rose —= 
garden and tennis lawn and rock garden. 

So much by way of description and com- 
ment, but what manner of appeal will Avon 
Tyrrell make to the ordinary observer? = It will 
depend on the spirit in which it is approached. 
A good many _ people not get out of 
tecture the pleasure that they might, and, still worse, fail to give 
to the best of it the due meed of praise, for lack of knowing what 
they are entitled to expect and for what they ought to look. 
Those who start with the assumption that a modern house should 
be like an ancient one, with such inevitable disadvantage 
comes from the new look of its materials (a mischief that time 
will correct), are likely to be disappointed with much of the best 
work of to-day, and perhaps especially with Avon Tyrrell. The 
copying of old buildings is really not a very difficult task. Any 
architect of average capacity can make measured drawings of an 
historic house, and if the new site can be tortured to fit the 





roofs 











do modern archi- 


as 


disposition of the old house, and the aspects can be arranged to 





Copyright. HALL FIREPLACE. ‘COUNTRY LIFE 
make the new one habitable, there no (given due 
precautions and a Chinese gift for imitation) why a very credit 
able copy should not be produced. It is permissible to enquire, 
however, what been done by painstaking 
performances. ‘The conditions of modern life have changed the 
type of plan which is needed for a country home of to-day. No 
one would tolerate a new house which faithfully reproduced 


seventeenth century practice, and even an eighteenth century 


1S reason 


good has these 
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proporuons and features. It is a means of expression, and has 
(or should have) the definite purpose of expressing the conditions 
of its being and the characteristics of its owner and designe 

Professor Lethaby, in one of his delightful books (and one which 
is unhappily out of print), that “old architecture lived 
because it had a purpose ; modern architecture to be real must 
not be an envelope without contents.’’ It seems clear that if an 
exterior is a faithful copy or even a close adaptation of some 
building, it will be an envelope lacking the contents 
which one is entitled to expect, and prove, by so much, a di: 

appointment and a Melancholy, indeed, would be the 
confession, were modern architecture to fling up its hands and 
say, “ There is nothing more to be done, invention is dead; let 
us bury it ina pleasant tomb copied faithfully from the antique.” 
Happily there are not a few living artists who are concerned 
to pursue the “architecture of adventure ” (another phrase of Mr. 
Lethaby’s), and do it with no small success. 


Says 


histori 


snare, 


That does not mean 
that the teaching of antiquity 1s disregarded, but that architecture 
is marching forward with some definite intention to build on the 
old traditions a fabric of art that shall stand out as work of the 
twentieth century. Something must be done if these days are 
to suffer the rebuke that justly hurled at the 
nineteenth century, with its medley of eclecticisms and chaotic 
experiment. Mr. James Bryce’s mastery of political history has 
not prevented him from speaking and writing very luminously of 
its relationship with the building arts. He has observed that 
the historian of to the 
nineteenth century, and goes on to ask: “ Now, is not the time 


not same IS 


architecture is at a loss when he comes 


about due when you must be beginning to do something 
desperate?’ A reasonable question, but one that is hardly 


likely to get any satisfactory answer if it is to be 
The spirit of experiment in building is a necessary 
condition of architectural vitality, because each succeeding style 
has been the expression of structural experiment. In the com 
paratively narrow field of house-building, experiment is limited, 
and it is in those greater works, such as bridges and the spanning 
of great voids by roofs of unusual structure, that the architect 


a desperate 
one, 


may join hands with the engineer and crown adventure with 
asthetic success. 
Avon ‘Tyrrell, however, shows how originality, working 


within defined limits, may produce stimulating results by 
re-arranging elements which have gone to build up the archi 
tecture of the past. Not so many years ago the movement of 


L’Art Nouveau affected decorative methods not inconsiderably, 
and architecture did not pass scathless. It has died an inglorious 
death, for the very sufficient reason that its departures, in so far 
they were were based ignorance rather than on 
knowledge seen in a new light. If one may compare a great 
movement with a little one, the Renaissance also failed to some 


as new, on 


extent and for the opposite reason: it relied too much on 
knowledge. As William Morris wrote: “The past slew the 
present. Strange to say, to this living body of social 
and scientific New Birth was bound the corpse of a past 


Bramante and of 
Inigo Jones and Wren, did not infuse into 
the breath of their own originality; but 
Vitruvius was the dead hand that held them back, to an extent 
impossible of estimate, from the full freedom of their abundant 


art.” That is not to say that the genius of 
Michelangelo, of 


classical motives 


genius. As Mr. Lethaby has pointed out, this arose in the case 
of the Italians in some sort from patriotic bias. It was the 
artistic expression of the re-creation of the greatness of Rome. 


So powerlul was this asthetic re-awakening, and so intimately 
bound up with the wider impulse all over Europe of the revival 


of learning, that in all countries the Renaissance maintained in 
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e or |e degree its Italian character. The state of affairs of parts has that air of freshness which comes of the impact on 
different to-day irt tends rather to be nationalistic. In old problems of an original mind able and ready to draw from 
england the vernacular traditions of building are followed with the storehouse of knowledge those elements which need in their 
ne and often with intelligence. Sir Joshua Reynolds held re-arrangement both sympathy and invention. ‘The result is as 
the ule between tradition and invention very neatly: “ It i full of interest as it is free of affectation. Once more to quote 
ndisputably « nt that a great part of every man’s life must its designer: * Building is the vehicle of architecture which is 
e employed ( ectil materials for the exercise of genius. the thought behind form.” It is told of a great architect of 
Invention, strictly speaku is little more than a new combina last century, who also brought to his work a mind un 
tion of 1 e images which have been previously gathered and fettered by the letter of the law of styles, that a visitor to one 
posited in the memory——nothing can come of nothing; he who of his buildings asked him what style he called it. The 
uid uy materials can produce no combinations.” reply, “I hope you may call it reasonable nineteenth century,” 
\von Tyrrel explained by this wise statement. In nothing was a claim which can well be made also for Avon Tyrrell. It 
does it break out into novelties, save perhaps in the outlines of states, at all events, a truth which one hopes may not be too 
me of the parapets and gables. Nevertheless, the combination imple to be grasped as high praise. =, 
y VN THE IRAWADDY TO PAGAN 
DOH ‘ 
N the late autumn of 1g05, the kindly fate that had led “East of Suez,” and we met on a North German Lloyd 
Cecil Meares and me to the fascinating lands of the Orient steamer in the Inland Sea. I had just come from Manchuria, 
brought us together after years of wandering, unknown where | had been attached as a correspondent to the First 
to each other, in Japan and China and many other countries Japanese Army, and was now bound for a six months’ photo- 
graphing tour in India and 


Iurma. Meares had _ been 
present at the battle of Mukden 
on the Russian side and was 
booked for Shanghai. It needed 
but little persuasion on my 
part to induce him to come 
along with me, and now we 
found ourselves in King 
hebaw’s capital, in the very 
heart of the bewitching land 
of Pongyis and Pagodas. Since 
we had caught the first glimpse 
of the Shwe Dagon Pagoda, 
Burma had held us spellbound. 
\s we steamed up the great 
Irrawaddy River to Rangoon, 
the slender golden finger 
appeared on the horizon, and 
as we drew nearer, it pierced 
higher and higher into the 
turquoise sky, with the sun 
playing lovely pyrotechnics 
about its tapering column and 
the trembling, flashing facets of 
its vane. Within an hour of 
our arrival we had driven out 
to see the marvel, and as | 
pen these lines, four years 
later, I can see it again as 
we saw it then, a gorgeous 
stalagmite of gold, delicately 
outlined against the topaz sky 
of evening, with a_ blinding 
shaft of brighter gold all 
shimmering down its side, as 
the rays of the sinking sun 
lingered caressingly about it. 
And I can hear again the 
music that seemed to fall from 
Heaven as its thousand tiny 
gongs, far, far above us, were 
set ali tinkling by a zephyr that 
would scarcely stir an aspen 
leaf. I can smell the incense, 
too, that hung so heavy in the 
soft air; and before the filmy 
vapours that rose from every 
shrine I can see again those 
fairest maids of Burma, all 
dressed in their best and in 
the loveliest colours, clapping 
their hands in supplication, and 
praying that their next incar- 
nation may be happier and 
more fortunate than this—yjust 
as if that could be possible, 
you dainty, graceful _ little 
creatures, who live in a land 
where you are worshipped and 
thought veritable houris of 
Paradise by the men, to whom, 
by your insouciance, you plainly 
show that you are perfectly 
aware of their adoration, and 
that you think you quite 
Herbert G, Ponting. PILGRIMS PRAYING. Copyright. deserve it too. That first 
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evening in Burma was like a dream, too subtly enchanting and 
Oriental to be real. No wondrous vision of the Baghdad 
story-tellers of the nights of old could be more weirdly beautiful 
than the picture that lives in my memory of those burmese 
maidens praying in the incensed evening air before the great 
golden pagoda of Rangoon. 

Truly we were in the land of Buddha now, if not in his 
actual footsteps. Everywhere we looked there were images of 
the great teacher. There was a colossal one on the pagoda 
platform, made of stucco and painted white; but it was not 
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beautiful, and showed little of the artistic feeling that was 
displayed by the sculptors who sat in sheds in the streets 
near by, carving figures of Gaudama in white marble. But 
Rangoon was far too contaminated by foreign influences to 
attract us long, and we decided to get as near to the heart of old 
Burma as we could, immediately. Hence we had come to 
Mandalay, prior to visiting Pagan (with the accent on the last 
syllable, please)—the long-deserted capital that lies about a day 
and a-half’s journey by steamer down the Irrawaddy River, from 
the modern seat of Government. Now that I look back upon 
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| ctive of four years, | know that the 
ld ruined Capita is the cream of all that we saw in Burma, 
for WwW ‘ better-known place ave ost interest during 
ibsequent tra in India at the Last, Pagan stands out as 
‘ irly in ry as did the nal under the blazing sun of 

rdey. 1 | isdeg. east three vears a ° 

Who that has travelled on one of the roomy and luxurious 
teamel! f the Flotilla Ce npany, on the breast of the great 
Irrawaddy in ever t et the atmo phere ot ease ind laziness 
that seems to be in the very air as one basks all day in a steamer 
chair, with no other und save that of “the paddles chunkin’ 
from Ka } Mandalay,” or the continual cry of the Lascat 
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casting the lead, which often finds bottom but a few feet undet 
the steamer’s keel 2? The river-bed is always shifting, and unless 
great vigilance be used the steamer is apt to find herself hard 
and fast, and perhaps delayed for many days, or, as has been the 
case, for several months, waiting for high enough water to float 


her otf, You read Kipling, of course, and every line of his that you 
read when in Burma or India makes you marvel at his power to 


bring into sharp focus, whether in verse o1 prose, the essence ol 
the land. You can vary Kipling by strolling round the upper 
deck, which is usually crowded with Burmese, and in all the 
world you will find no more pic turesque and prettily-clad 
humanity than on these Irrawaddy steamers. The women in 
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particular are charming. Look at that little Supiyawlat there. 
Observe her sitting on the deck in an attitude no artist could wish 
to improve; birth and breeding are shown in her every action. 
She is clothed in a tight-fitting lungi of the finest heavy silk and 
a short jacket (yimboné) of spotless linen; and resting lightly 
ind loosely on her pretty shoulders is a silken scarf of soft 
diaphanous rose-coloured silk. Her feet are bare, but shod 
with velvet sandals, her wrists are circled with a score or more 
of golden bangles and her fingers sparkle with rose rubies and 
diamonds. Heavy earrings of pearls set in gold hang from her 
tiny, shell-like ears. Her magnificent tresses of raven hair are 
tightly coiled, jauntily, on one side of her head, and her slender, 
tapering fingers coquettishly 
hold a “whacking white 
cheroot”’ to het lips, which 
part to disclose two rows of 
teeth that gleam far whiter 
than ivory, white as snow in 
the sun. Her great dark 
brown eyes, soft as. those 
of a deer, are fringed by long 
curling lashes, which, when she 
drops her gaze, rest upon her 
cheeks most ravishingly. There 
are stars in their depths that 
never leave them; stars that 
twinkle with the love of fun 
and laughter and ease that is 
the birthright of every woman 
born in Burma. Grace marks 
her every action, not the 
studied, conscious pose of So 
many women of the North, but 
the charming natural grace of 
the women of the East, free 
from Occidental fetters of 
custom and connection. Free 
to be her own fair natural 
self, and nothing could be 
fairer, she sits, a study for an 
artst. 

Beside her is her mother 
with her betel-box. It is made 
of horse-hair and is pliant as 
rubber, though lacquered bril- 
liant red, and covered with 
curious Buddhistic designs. 
The old lady is clothed like 
her daughter, only her coiffure 
is not so coquettish, and she 
wears a single heavy bangle on 
each wrist. She opens the 
betel-box and selects one of 
the bright green leaves of the 
betel-nut vine which it contains. 
From a small box of chased 
silver she takes a_ touch of 
lime-paste, prepared with rose 
water, and puts it on the betel 
leaf. Then she takes an areca 
nut and places it on the leaf; 
she folds the leaf over and 
over the nut and puts the 
dainty morsel into her mouth 
to chew for half -an- hour. 
The daughter does not take 
any, being quite content with 
her great cheroot, made of 
tobacco stems and leaf rolled 
into a_ package ten inches 
long and an inch and a-quartet 
thick. She is wise not to 
soil her pretty mouth with 
the discolouring _ betel - juice. 
Even the cheroot she does 
not place between her lips, 
but only fo them, and draws 
a whiff or two intermittently. 
The graceful creature rises and _ slightly stretches — het 
limbs. She bends her slim body to one side, then to the 
other, her fingers clasped behind her head, and with the action 
the rounded lines to which her lungi tightly clings disclose the 
figure of a Psyche. Her every movement is poetry, and her 
carriage more dignified and stately than a queen's. I remarked 
to a Burmese passenger—a barrister of the London Bar—what 
beautiful jewels the girl was wearing. ‘ They are nothing out 
of the common,” he replied. ‘ You should see my sister’s; she is 
travelling second-class. I will go and bring one of her rings to 
show vou.”” He went to the second-class end of the boat, and 
returned in a few minutes with a ring set with a solitaire diamond 
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of great beauty. The stone 
was as large in diameter as 
an eight-anna piece (which is 
a little larger than a sixpence), 
and was cut, after the favourite 
burmese fashion, into a cone 
with the point set upwards. It 
was of the slightest yellow 
tinge that the Burmese much 
prefer to clear stones, and as 
he held it in the sun’s rays its 
facets flashed and scintillated 
with dazzling brilliancy. | 
enquired how much the stone 
was worth, and was told that 
it had cost nine thousand 
1upees (about six hundred 
pounds). 

“But this is nothing to 
what she has at home,” he said. 
“She has stones four or five 
times as valuable.” 

| thought it strange that 
a lady who could afford such 
jewels should economise by 





travelling second-class while 
her brother travelled first; but 
the ways of the Oriental are 
not as ours, and it is not easy 
to fathom them. 

There were many interest 
ing people on that boat. A 
group of hgures squatting on 
the deck, whose nationality we 
could not guess, had attracted 
our attention for some time 
That they were far more im 
portant mortals than the 
meagre claims to beauty 
sccemed to indicate, there could 
be no doubt, judging by th 
heavy, chased-gold bowls from 
which they fed with thei 
fingers and the many servants 
who waited on them. Ou 
Lurmese friend enlightened us. 
They were a Shan Princess 
and her suite, who had come 
to Burma to meet the Prince 
and Princess of Wales, during 
the Royal visit of January, 
1goho. “She ts immensely rich, 
and owns more than three 
hundred elephants in her own 
right,” he told us. One does 
not often have the pleasure of 
travelling in the company of 
young ladies who weal 
diamonds fit for a crown 
regalia, or who number thei 
possessions in elephants by 
the hundred, even in the Far 
East. Such, however, were 


- 
2 ets 


some of our fellow-passengers, 
as the steamer Hindustan 
churned a great swath of the 
Irrawaddy into foam, on het 
way to the old abandoned 
Burmese capital of Pagan. 


It was evening as we 
approa hed the sacred « ity, the 
ruins of which extend for 
eight miles, and the water, 
stained all pink and gold by 
the sunset, reflected the spires 
of innumerable pagodas that 
form a frieze along the river's 
bank. At all the chief holy 
places of the East that I have 
visited some stirring incident 
has marked my first im- 
pressions. And there was no 
exception here, for, as_ the 
shrines came into view, the 
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—- native passengers crowded to 
. the rail and clasped thei 
Herbert G, Ponting Copyrignt, hands in prayer, formi: g as 
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many coloured figures for the lovely palm-clad shore and 
gleaming temples that we were passing. Many of the 
passengers were pilgrims; for Pagan, though centuries ago 
deserted, is still of great holiness, and is visited annually by 
many thousands of devotees who come and worship at the 
principal shrines. The usual crowd of men and girls was 
awaiting the steamer’s arrival, only here the crowd was a little 
more indolent and insouctant than at any other of the places we 
had touched at. They had come solely out of curiosity, for the 
steamers do little business here beyond landing and embarking 
pilgrims, and the arrivals of the Flotilla Company's boats every 
other day are the only events that break the monotony of 
existence in this quaint Far Eastern spot. They are a lazy, 
careless, jolly lot, these Burmese; true Bohemians every one of 
them, recking little of the morrow so long as they can loaf and 
dream and laugh to-day. The group on the river bank fitted like 
a bit of mosaic into the picture, giving a touch of brilliant colour 
among the deep green foliage and dancing reflections in the 
golden water that made the composition perfect. 

On arrival at the Dak Bungalow, furnished by a provident 
Government for the convenience of visitors, we found that, with 
the exception of one solitary individual, we were the only 
travellers, other than Government officials,who had stopped therein 
tor nearly two years, which, in view of the exceeding interest of 
the place, seems almost incredible. The explanation, however, 
lies in the fact that unless one is content with a mere hasty 
vlance at the place during the steamer’s brief stop, one must 
stay two days. Tew travellers, it seems, care to make so long a 
break on the journey from Mandalay to Prome. Pagan was the 
capital of Burma up to 1284 a.p., when news reached the country 
that the Chinese Emperor was sending a vast army to avenge 
the murder of an Ambassador. In order to protect himselt 
against this invasion the Burmese King pulled down a thousand 
large arched temples, a thousand smaller ones, and four thousand 
pagodas for material with which to build fortifications. In the 
course of this wholesale work of destruction a document was 
discovered, hidden deep in the heart of one ol the temples, 
setting forth that whosoever should violate the sanctuary would 
be overcome by ruin and disaster. This prophecy robbed the 
King of his courage, and he immediately deserted the city 
and fled 

To build a pagoda, or temple, in’ Burma is to lay up 
religious merit according to its size, but to violate one in any 
way is to incur the displeasure of Heaven. his wholesale 
«poliation, therefore, brought retribution upon the city, and 
Pagan has ever since remained in its present deserted state. 
The fact, however, that it is deserted does not destroy its interest, 
for the temples that remain are the most magnificent specimens 
of architecture in the land; one may roam for days among thei 
arches and colonnades and always find some fresh beauty to 
marvel at. 

The Ananda and Thapinyu are the tinest of the shrines, the 
former being as beautiful as some of the first cathedrals of 
Europe. The Ananda dates from the eleventh century, its name 
being derived from the Sanscrit word Ananta—the endless. The 
temple is cruciform, two hundred and eighty feet across each way, 
and nearly two hundred feet in height. The transepts face the 
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cardinal points, and have similar fagades and gateways of much 
beauty, each surmounted by a gold-topped pagoda guarded by a 
leogryph. The central portion is two hundred feet square and 
seven storeys in height, each storey diminishing in size so as 
to give the whole a pyramidical shape. The seventh storey is 
in the form of a Hindu temple surmounted by a gold-crested 
pagoda. The temple is pinnacled at every corner of every 
storey with pagodas and guardian leogryphs. Deep in the heart 
of this massive pile, facing each of the transepts, there is a 
colossal figure of Buddha standing in a niche. These figures 
are gilded and beautifully lighted from unseen windows over 

head. ‘The transept entrances are about seventy feet away from 
these statues, so that the effect of the great gilded figure 

vleaming with light of which one cannot see the source, as on 
approaches through the vaulted halls, is extraordinarily striking 
and picturesque. All the corridors of the building are embel 
lished with rows of bas-reliefs depicting scenes from the life of 
Buddha, and there are images of Buddha on either side of thi 
principal gateways. At the northern entrance there are many 
fine old bronze bells hung between carved pillars. The building 
reposes in a park-like enclosure, bounded by a high wall, and at 
the time of my visit the temple was in process of restoration by 
the British Government, a Chinese archeologist being in charge 
of the work. 

The Thapinyu, the next largest of the temples, which dates 
from about the year 1100, is a square pyramidical building of 
great beauty, but much more severe in its lines and lacking in 
the dainty gracefulness of the lovely Ananda, which is easily 


queen of all the shrines of Burma, eclipsing even the Shwe 
Dagon Pagoda at Rangoon, which owes much otf its effect to the 
gold with which it is covered. The Thapinyu is two hundred 
feet in height, but so periect are its proportions that the figures 
seem exaggerated, whereas \nanda’s lovely pile Was SO 


designed, in tiers of gradually narrowing size leading to the 
central golden vane, that it appears to be far higher than it 


actually is. The Thapinyu has but one shrine, in which a huge 
vilded Buddha sits in conventional attitude. ‘There are hundreds 
more temples and pagodas at Pagan, and the ruins of even 


thousands; but these two, the finest and holiest, are splendid 
examples of the solid construction and tasteful de ign of eiht 
hundred ye 


rs ago, as compared with the flimsy atrocities of 


carved teak, corrugated iron and coloured glass with which the 
shrines of the present day are constructed. It is very remarkable 
that these temples should have stood the ravages of so many 
tropical centuries, for they are merely built of burnt brick 
covered with hard stucco, and no stone is used. The principal 


temples have been restored from time to time, otherwise they 
must have inevitably gone to ruin and decay and become the 
homes of owls and great swarms of bats, as have hundreds of 
others. Standing on the highest of Ananda’s terraces, and 
surveying the forest of uncountable ruims that are to be seen, 
one’s imagination flies back to the Norman Conquest, for at the 
time William |. was founding some of our vreat cathedrals, 
monuments of equal beauty were being raised in far-off Burma, 
Pagan must have been a beautiful city then, and even now, in 
all its ruin and desolation, it is one of the most interesting place 


in * The Silken East.” Hlexrpertr G. Ponrine, 
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rWO BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
ROFESSOR SAINTSBURY has brought to a con- 
clusion his great work, A History of English Prosody 
(Macmillan , and the fifth (and last) volume has the 
closest interest because, dealing as it does with the 
poets from Blake to Mr. Swinburne, it is about writers 
who are either of our own time or of a time immediately before 
it. On reading it we felt compelled to ask how far the 
general reader is interested in the technicalities of poetry ? 
He will probably read the book before us, but that is 
because the author is not only a_ profound student— nay, 
one might almost say the best-read man of his day—but within 
his limitations a discerning critic. We use the qualification 
because Nature, which so bountifully endowed Mr. Saintsbury 
at his birth with good gifts, did not bestow on him the late Mr. 
Swinburne’s passionate love of harmony. His own prose style 
is the proof. It has vigour, vividness, personality and colour, 
but is extraordinarily rugged and colloquial to come from one 
who loves fine poetry. He employs italics and points of 
exclamation with the freedom of a lady correspondent. There 
is scarcely a page that does not contain metaphors to make 
Gath and Ascalon smile, as when he refers to “ long trains of 
this verse upholstered in a diction prosaic enough.” _He tries to 
write colloquially and attains a clumsy success. Yet when all 
this is said, the reader feels the touch of a real man in every 
page, and Mr. Saintsbury is always Mr. Saintsbury himself and 
no other. 


Phe author then is, undoubtedly, serious in his contention 
that “* Browning always kept the norm.” In order to make his 
point clear he sets up an imaginary host of Minims, Dick 
minimus in examination papers, Dick major in review and Dick 
maximus in books, and then he smites this shadowy people 
hip and thigh with a great slaughter. With blind valour 
he rushes headlong into the field to defend even such 
rhymes as “examine it” and “ Jane Lamb in it,” “ branches 
stir’? and ‘“ Manchester,” “ ranunculus”’ and “ Tommy make 
room for your uncle us.”” He ought to have gone one step 
further and shown how exquisite a lyric is that one which begins 
by asking the reader if he has eaten ortolans “ ever in Italy 
with a spit ally.” Mr. Saintsbury’s sense of humour has 
deserted him, or he would have seen that Dick minimus, major 
and maximus objected to these chiefly because they show 


ingenuity without humour. They are such performances in wit 
as might be expected from the funny man of a suburban garden 
party. And no critic worth his salt ever accused Browning of 
inaccuracy or false prosody What was said was that the 


rhymes of Browning were harsh, that they—to use the language 
of an eminent critic —‘ bruise the ear like flints.”” There is very 
little indeed of Browning that “sings of itself.” He has many 
shining merits, but harmony and simplicity are not of them. 
Mr. Saintsbury’s praise of Tennyson is more convincing. 
It may be compared with that of Mr. Herbert Warren, which 
occurs in the shape of an introduction to the Poems of Lord 
Alfred Tennyson, 1830-1865 (Oxford University Press The 
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{ Vritet have tin common that tie each hail from a 
Universit) et one ist be ranked as an amateur, the other as 
i] ona Literary criticism is not a part, and probably 


nuns ha hoot i part, of Dr Warren’s daily ta k He ts, how 


eve i man of taste, whose natural ability has been polished and 


proved b eans of ever uivantave that a wide culture 

L provicl Mr. Saimtsburi is a journalist and critu 
wlore he became professor, and though his work was in his 
earl da chief] lor the Salurda k hie et at nought 


Naturally, in the bool 


inv of the tradition of that journal 


before us he is cluefly intent on technicalit but, then, he ts 
cu that ‘ ret " those other seribes who trame 
barret and inaccurate = rule to feed expectant ind 
uspICciou eneration nor wm he a Evans, who talk 
thout LEenglish verse th an ingenuous confession on almost 
every other page that le has no appreciation whatever of it 
quality lhus he dee pretend to cover thi ime ground 
is the Vice-Chancellor of Oxtord University fo a large 


tent le plistilte li claim, but ivain, a detect trip him 
up Mr. Saimtsbur is essentiall i man of the city, and the 


pure love of Nature interests lim but slightly Hle commits 
ymsell on om pra to the extraordimary tatement that 

| i l ‘) kt earl t tiN n 

t t I ! ws ie himsell t 

t 1) i ! pp Pits ¢ il 


It is the “command of sound” and ‘the power of painting’ 


that he commends in lhe Dying Swan,’ while he seems to think 
that it 1 the mecicme-bottle” which has given the others 
their popularit By medicine-bottle he means sentimentality, 


ind the sneer would surely apply as fairly to the dying bird a 
to the dyin ir] 
comparison ts not vorth makin 


eliminate a defect common to both and the 
Fennyson’s power of painting 


lands pe I nowhere better exemplified than in “ The May 
Oueen and nowhere ts his taste at once so vivid vet so 
hauntin all isseen clearly, but as in moonlight, the soft moon 
heht of memor In lhe Dying Swan” the clever young man 
tands, pencil in hand, with obvious self-consciousness drawing 
the landscape Let us look at the last verse, in which, says the 
Professor 
! t | t t eddyu t! iwtul pubulant 
itt | 
| it t ] 
‘) i 
i | i t to tl i 
I " ul tull | 
\ I 
i tl wl t 
{ i ul 
! | t 
Wit tr md manttold 
| i wel tre mic bel 
\ t | ple ft 
Wit mal wit ibals, and hary i wold 
\ it ! It tt ! lain ! ll l 
l t t! t ita 
| t it t ! tit 
\ anal lanl 
\inl t il Tao mad dant 
\ it Tl it } | 
\ | | t | 1 Locaneh 
\ it {| el thiut the 
Thi hat ml | | un 
Were fl leal th eclely "W 


We vrant the extraordinary cleverness of the thing but it 1 
only a clever exercise, a teat of acrobatic Fennyson probably 
knew as well as any reader that the swan sings no dying song 
and that the belief in it doing so was only a bit of the too 
insistent sentiment of the Middle Victorian period So le 
works up an artificial song on the basis of a false and senti- 
mental piece of natural history When he wrote 
| heard t water Lapping on the era 


And tl l rippl vashin m the beach 


he was producing an equivalent of the voice of Nature to which 
he had listened many a time, whereas in the other the so-called 
fact was only a sham poetic fiction. In‘ The May Oueen”’ 
how different. Wall Professor Saintsbury essay the task he has 
set Sir Thomas Browne and tender this in prose without letting 
escape its beauty and charm 


t | grey hields at nicht 
When trom the dry dark wold the summer winds blow cool 
On the it-vra ind the sword-era mad the bulrush in the pool 


\ single phrase, “the long grey fields at night,” by its simple 
trength justifies all we have to sav. Even in “ The Dying 
Swan” the finest image is not the rubbish about eddying 
ong : but 
Above i the incl was the vallow 
Chasin tself at it vn wild will 


[here in two lines you have a picture direct from Nature. 


Ibid: June 11th, 1910. 


Mr. Herbert Warren’s deliverance on Tennyson ts va uable 
chiefly because the writer knew the poet well and is able to 
vive an account of some of his characteristics. Here is a passage 
that hasa distinct bearing on Mr. Saintsbury’s views, illustrating 
as it does Tennyson’s fastidiousness about sound: 


Ile w not pedantic about rhyme mad distinguished between the 
1 a loo or imperfect rhyme gives realy more naturalness and 
| taneity than a too strict precision, and those where this precision ts 
manded, but | ear was in reality is nearly is po ible infallibl H 
ind fault with poets whose music is often extolled, with Collins and Matth 
Arnold for exampl for their oecasionally harsh and sibilant verses He 
ntrasted the fine ear of Gray He pointed out to me that although he wrot 
Robin and Richard.’ he did not write Richard and Robn,” because it 
tailed t itistyv his ear 


This is valuable and instructive, although strictly in accordance 
vith all that is known of Tennvson. The follow'ng passage will 
ilso be read with great interest: 
\vain he told the Master of Trinity that there was a want of love in the 
wobridge of his vouth. and he arraigned his Alma Mater im language which 
ld have used at that time no doubt equally of Oxtord 
You that do profess to teach 
And teach us nothing, feeding not the heart 
ut this state of things, too, in his age he thought and telt had entirely changed 
The Vice-Chancellor’s essay is, of course, but a slight one 
to couple with Professor Saintsbury’s great study of Lnglish 
prosody. A striking generalisation to be made from his extracts 
is that, when the prosody is good the thought is almost invariably 
so likewise. A fine thought appears almost of its own 
volition to seek and find a_ beautiful and correct form 
of expression. Mr. Saintsbury has given us a great book, 
and the defects we have pointed out are only those of his 
temperament. His prose could not come from one who weighed 
the difference in sound between William-and-Robin and Robin 
and-William In pieces relating to Nature he does not 
sufficiently value the power of a great intellect to give in a 
simple and brief sentence the result of many observations and 
much complicated thought 


CAP AND BELLS 

Simon the Jester, by William |]. Locke (john Lane, The Bodley Head 

MR. LOCKE'S new novel is a book written not with a purpose but in a mood 

it is a book of humouw Itsname announces it Simon the Jestes Nothin 

ould be more straightforward and reassuring The hero is a jester No effort 
here to prove a point or poin a moral, no deadly determination to show that 
the marriage laws are immoral or that they are not, that passion is the one thing 
in lite, or that it is not Perhaps the “‘ cloven-foot”’ does show towards the 
end We could have done without Barbara House and the East End and the 
drunken tathor Has Mr. Locke kept himself out of his book as a man should 
keep hin It out of his work Or does he lose sight towards the end of the 
fact that there is no picture more inspiring to set us all to the work at hand, if 
that is what he desires, than the picture of a good fellow and a gentleman 
lacing lite with a laugh and refusing to go down betore the blows of Fate He 
might have lett his hero at that, and need not have set him to work among th 
good is the story 
»new the idea, so charming a tellow is Simon himself, that we may forgive M1 


poor t serious Simon—Simon the Jester no more But s« 


Locke even if it is so—even if he cannot wholly refrain from desiring to teach 

that life is no jest and that even a jester must doff his cap and bells before the 
woes of others, though he never lay them aside before his own We may forgive 
it the more easily because we can forget it Simon is a Member of Parliament 
with the Ministry just ahead of him, when it is suddenly revealed to him by hi 
doctors that he has but six months to live With what pluck, humour and 
wonder such a man would take such a situation Mr. Locke shows us convincingly 


Simon retires, bubbling with unconquerable wit in spite of his dire plight, to 
Murglebed-on-Sea in that desolate solitude to decide what to do with his six 
month Mareus Aurelius is his companion in Murglebed-on-Sea, and Marcu 
\urelius gives him his cur Simon returns to the world, full of irony and amuse 


ment, definitely to practise “* eumouriety " to the end. In the exercise of thi 
vondrously named virtue, he plunges headlong into a perfect chaos of emotion, 
murder, adventure, love and selt-realisation, and finally lands himself, as much 
urprised as anybody, in the East End slums and the arms of Lola Brandt 
The touch of the vagabond is in all Mr. Locke’s heroes Simon has it to per 
lection. He is well-born and “ looks like an English duke,” but he is a tramp 
of the tramps, a man to whom nothing comes amiss, and before whom at the 
f 


t call of love down goes convention and class with a crash under the scorntul 
leet of the jester Laughter, brief but irresistible, lies along the path of the 
tory—in incidents innumerable, in comments that Simon is absolutely unablk 
to help making even in the moments of his direst misery During his six month 

his last, as he believes, on earth, he gives away all he has in his firm determination 
to be * eumourious.”” Then Destiny, the arch-jester, plays such a trick on him 
is well might knock the cap and bells off a man’s head for ever A Frenc! 
doctor pertorms the operation the English doctors declared impossible, and 
Simon, horrified and unspeakably dismayed, finds himself confronted by exist 

ence again, with all his possessions gone, and his life in an extraordinary tangk 

Our readers must go to the book itself to see how admirably and delightfully 
Mr. Locke gets his hero out of the fix. We will allow ourselves one criticism 
His characters never pass beyond Mr. Locke’s comprehension and control. Hi 

story perhaps sometimes does rhe cats and the mad dwarf, the maiming of 
Lola's beautiful face, the murder of her scoundrelly husband, they sound a littk 
fantastic and unreal perhaps, as if they came with too heavy a tread into the 
tale of Simon's life and shouldered comedy too far out of sight. But, after all, 
the joining of the odd and the actual is one of Mr. Locke’s happiest preposses 
sions ; and in the drawing of characters his hand is so unerring that their circun 

stances hardly matter Dale, the younz Englishman, and Eleanor, the English 
woman, tor instance, are especially well done, and better foils to Simon himsel! 
and to the earnest, generous Lola, the lion-tamer’s daughter, could not hav 
been conceived 
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4 NEW QUARTERLY. m architecture are Fergusson and Parker’s Introduction urely the latter i 

The Town Planning Review. Published quarterly. Vol. I. No. 1 i little aged. Freeman's ‘“ Historical Sketch of Architecture in England" wa 

(Liverpool: At the University Press.) i good essay when first printed, but the publishers would do well to substitut 
PHI, the first number of a new review, comes from the Department of Civic 1 contribution by some more modern author in the next edition 
Design at the School of Architecture of Liverpool University. It is edited by 
Mr. Patrick Abercrombie in collaboration with Professors C. H. Reilly and DINNER FROM DAY TO DAY 
s. D. Adshead, who fill, and very adequately, the chairs of architecture and A Year's Dinners, by May Little. Pr. Werner Lauri¢ 
civie design. This latter department is due to the public spirit of Mr. W. H. IT comes as a genuine blessing to housekeepers, Mrs, Little's substantial volume 
Lever, whose close interest in the question of town planning is known to all of menus and recipes. Not only does it give a list of things to eat, which in 
who have seen Port Sunlight, whether in being or in picture. Phat fine experi- itself is useful when one has to confront the cook with a mind which 1} 1 perfect 
ment, however, only relates to the making of a garden suburb, whereas the wid absolute blank,” but the limitations of the ordinary kitchen have evidently 


been borne carefully in mind; more important still, those of the ordinary cook 


fown Planning Act raises innumerable questions of the alteration of existing 
cities and the ordering of extensions. As to these points, the materials on md, greatest of all, the necessity in most households for economy rhe menu 
which wise judgments may be based are at present neither many not are all arranged together at the beginning of the book, and each dish is numbered 
very valuable Mr. Lever’s gift of the old Bluecoat School at Liverpool fo while the directions for preparing it will be found under a corresponding number 


the purposes of the Civic Design Department not only serves as an adequat it the end of the book Phe young housekeeper will find the hints on marketin 


home for this weighty deve lopme nt. but gives a new lease of useful lie to an most useful. containing as they do not only directions for choosing meat, fish, eté , 
vdimirable building. The Town Planning Review is the obvious outcome of thes: but a list of average prices here are also chapters on “ Foods in Season, 

new activities, and is the first English periodical to be devoted wholly to the * Invalid Cookery,” “* How to Arrange a Menu” anda “ Digestion Table { 
interests of a subject vastly important both sociologically and architecturally Various Foods.” Altogether the book is the most complete culinary guide that 


| or ong 
It sets out a story of what has so tar been done in Engiand—at Letchworth, we have seen for a long time. 


Hampstead and elsewhere, and reviews some schemes which have been worked 


BOOKS TO ORDER FROM Hil LIBRARY, 


out in America, the home of great ideas Protessor Adshead contribute 
: = , aia oe The Portrait, by Ford Madox Huetter Methuen.) 


a practical article in’ a suggestion for reconstructing the surroundings 


. fhe Oxtord Amateurs, by Alan Mackinnon Chapman and Hall 
ot St. George Hall, Liverpool It may be wreed that this supreme 
. Letters to my Son Chapman and Hall 
work of Lonsdale Elmes is not only Liverpool's finest possession, but the : , 
Glimpses of East Africa and Zanzibar by Ethel Younghusband John Lon 
vreatest outcome of the Greek revival in the nineteenth century. It is clear : 
? Phe Lite of Marie Amélie, last Queen of the French, 1782-18060, by ©. C. Dy 
that Professor Adshead’s enthusiasm carries him away when he speaks of it as “ney 
{ cone tik 

‘perhaps the most notable building of which Great Britai tands possessed.” 

sack? ea oe oe és I Ups and Downs of a Wandering Lite, by Walter Sevimou John I 
Writing as we do outside the physical range of its attractions, we are able to | ‘i 

. A LIST OF NEW BOOKS WILL BE FOUND ON PAGE IXVI 

remember the existence of St. Paul’s Cathedral and Westminster Abbey 
However, St. George's Hall deserves to have its beauties enhanced by a 


remodelling of St. John’s Gardens, even if the two Lysicratean monuments 


suggested to be set up before the western front are a doubtful feature of thy AGRICULTURAL NOTES. 


scheme. Other articles are worthy the careful attention of those interested im 





town planning, who ought to be many, and we wish the new review a career of PinGeR AND Tor 
real usefulness His urge of the turnip crop is now making its existence known 
many taro Although occasionally it manifests itself at the 
BAEDEKER ingling stage, it i usually in) August or September that it 
Great Britain: Baedekers Handbook. (lisher Unwin.) ravages are most apparent to the eye I went over a farm last 
PHE seventh edition of an old friend is welcome The body of the book need week, to which the present tenant entered two or three year ‘ 
no commendation, but a little editing would improve some of the architectural He found the whole of the farm practically at his entry infested 
descriptions. We had not realised that the lack of a tower at Christchurch with the disease He is a good cultivator, and a man ot intell besick 
Priory, Hampshire, had been severely felt.’ The bibliography also need His first busine was to plough the stubble in the autumn cleven inches deep 
revision. [t professes to exclude bulky works, but includes Camden’ Britannia” md in the spring to work it well and often yas to expose as much of the il 
while omitting all reference to the Victoria County Historic Among books is possible to the air Next, he purchased ipply of gaslime, and weathered 


aed 





. 


PF. Ells, ‘*\WHERE THE NIBBLING FLOCKS DO STRAY.” Copyrighi. 
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f the Meat Traders’ Federation appears to have fallen among them like a bolt 


from the blue, because it announced a general advance in the retail price of meat 


Some of them write as if present values were unpre lented, and once more 
ra tl ! ta 1 wnine The trut that the great pa i tl 
track imported meat hic paralysed British luction me twenty-fi 
rs a ind led to al period of abundance and cheapne ‘ i pted | 
the Britis! mW public as a gift of Provide t ! tl ‘ ld hes 
forth lay claim as their preseript right, and it com is a shock to find tha 
t ree f supply in for nh countric " liable to run d md produ 
hortage This has happe 1 in North America 1 to the increased 
uning power of the great towns and the conversion of the great catth 
ranches into corn-growing land Very on the United States will practically 
ume all the meat they produce, and so we shall have to go further afield if 
British households are to be provided with cheap beet It invariably the 
ue, however, when a tuation arises like the present, that the ditheultic 
ie greatly exaggerated md amateur politi il economist have been busy the 
ist few days drawing dark picture ft the woes comimg 1 frugal housekeeper 
clue to the inereased charges of the butcher Phey seem to forget that the present 
wtage does not extend to mutton, of which there ibundanece, and which 
the retailer purchases at fourpence per p Lon derably ke Phat is the 
price for frozen, but even fine Lenglish teg carcase \ hing eighty pounds, are 
till to be got at eightpence per pound in the Central Market As regards beet 
let us look back a few years and remind | mists of what the public had 
t pay during twenty years prior to 1m The best and ilest rick the 
dof values of prime bullocks in the Metropolitan Cattle Market Prom 
rte » the average price of first quality catth nking the offal, was tive shilling 
md fourpenece pe t-pound ston Phat t iy, that tl i i i th 
five year vas exactly the me as the maximum sinee the recent ri et in 
that five shillin md fourpence was the highest quotation for prin 
horthorns reached last week But in the next quinquennial period the avera 
iS Si hillings and one penny per stone, in the following one it was five shill 
md tenpence and in the five years endu 1 S85 it was five shillm mad ming 
pener Since then we have had twenty-five vears of cheap md in the last 
five years of the century the average was four shillin mad p Phes 
ve a Slight advance, and the average trom rgog to rg vas tour shillings and 
enpene As recently as February last it was tour shillings and eightpen 
but ha gradually risen to the present pomt Th is the consumers’ de oft 
the question, but it is time to ask how the British producer has tared His rent 
av have been a little: lower, but labour has been dear, and so have feedin 
tuffs, while in the majority of seasons store Iden ht fatten have be 
dear It is quite an open question whether the average protits of the grazie 
| it any rate, the stall teeder, have been more than the bare luce of the manure 
Lhe question om teat lip it the trcotnpenit How are we te replace the 
beet suppl hich we re now ly - But tarmet ill ask Will it pa 
to rear and feed more catth ps Phat they wild easily do so is certaim, but 
t wll baa 1 make tl itt pti i the mh i rat ikl 
pr nly temy ul I} lorem | t may be put t Phet " 
sible rea 1 how | ting larger Unpert ft States | it t t eal 
but Argentina 1 t dark horse.” \t present that t mnet compet 
th us m qualit jor she lie itl i l it bequat mid meat mn 
thence has to be kept in a toe low temperature, thereby losing fla i ual 
nourishing cpualitic I believe the British farmer's position to be a stron nie 
mad that he will be ife in producing more beet if his cattle are ell bred, well 
fed and early matured \. T. Marrurw 


LAW & THE LAND. 


CASE decided last week by Mi Justice Warrington 
depended upon an important, but often forgotten, point 
in the law of water and water rights, namely, that there 


Is no property in percolating watcl or many years 
an old gravel-pit on the edge of the plaimtift’s farm had 
collected water by percolation It was not fed by 
any definite natural stream nor by springs Ihere had for 


long been a fence across the end ol the pond, and the 
part so severed was used by the plaintiff's tenants for watering 
their cattle Kecently the parish council, with the consent 
of the owner of the soil, had filled up that part of the 
pond lying beyond the fence, and this had stopped — the 
water that previously flowed on to the watering-place, and 
had converted it into dry land. It was held that the plaintift 
had no legal ground of complaint against the council, since there 
is no right in an owner of land to compel an adjoining owner so 
to use his land that water which previously stood on it should con 
tinue to stand there so that it might flow over to the other’s land 
This proposition of law must be distinguished from the rights of 
the owners of land adjacent to water running in a defined natural 
channel to have a continuance of the accustomed flow of water, 
and from what is called an casement of water, which depends upon 
grant and prescription and was held not to arise in the present case 
But as regards water flowing in an unascertained channel or wate 
percolating through the soil in an indefinite channel the law is cleat 
that a landowner has no right to command a continuance of the 
flow, or to restrain his neighbour doing something which prevents 
the former access of water. A landowner, too, as this case and 
many earlier ones show, is entitled to interfere with surface water 
on his land, although the result may be to obstruct the water from 
reaching his neighbour's land 


Under the Salmon Fishing Act, 1873, a water-bailiff is entitled 
to search and examine all nets, baskets, bags or other instruments 
used in fishing or in carrying fish by persons whom he has reason 
able cause to suspect of having possession of fish illegally caught. 
One of the bailiffs in the Usk fishing district met a man on the 
road, and, noticing that the latter’s pockets looked bulky, suspected 
that he was carrving fish and wished to search him The man 
resisted, but the bailiff managed to make a search He did not 
find any fish or any signs of fish having been recently carried in 


a 
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the pockets, but he did find in them a collapsible fishing-rod and repaired and ditches cleansed and scoured rhree years later there 
an ordinary canvas bag. On the hearing of a summons tor resisting had been undoubted breaches of these covenants, so the ownet 
search, the justices held that a pocket was not an instrument fo1 served the council with notice in June, 1goy, requiring in general 
carrving fish within the section of the Act, and that a water-bailiff terms that the breaches should be remedied within a reasonabk 
has no power to search the person of a suspected person. The time, and in November, 1gog, he commenced an action to recover 
Divisional Court, however, reversed this decision, holding that possession of the land. \t the trial the plaintift’s witnesses proved 
the time at which the man was found and the circumstances in that at the date of the notice all the seventeen plots were in a bad 
which he resisted search were sufficient to justify a suspicion that state of cultivation, that when the writ was issued three or fou 
he was in possession of fish, and that po kets came within the of them had been put into a fairly clean condition, but that it 
words “‘ bags or other instruments ’’ used in the Act. would take at least one to two years from the date of the notice 
to put the whole of the holding in good heart and condition, Upon 
lhe decision of Mr. Justice Neville in Hopley v. Tarvin Parish this evidence the learned judge held that the action was premature, 
Council provides a useful reminder to landlords that before com as the landlord had, on his own showing, not given a reasonable 
mencing an action for the forfeiture of a lease of agricultural land time for remedying the breaches of which he complained Lhe 
they must allow the tenant a reasonable time to remedy the breaches said that in the case of a notice in general terms, and directed to 
of covenants of which they complain. Under their compulsory the whole of the land, an action will not lic for non-compliance 
powers the parish council had obtained a lease of land for twelve until sufficient time has been allowed to satisfy generally all the 
vears with the object of sub-letting the land as allotments, and requirements of the notice, and that it is not enough to show that 
had sublet it in plots of varving size to seventeen different persons, sufficient time has been given to permit of some of those require 
lhe lease contained covenants that the land should be kept clean ments being satisfied. He therefore dismissed the action with 
and in good heart and condition, and that fences should be properly costs. 


ON THE GREEN. 


Epirep By Horace HutTcHINSON. 


James Bratp, CHAMPION OF THE FRENCH news that Mr. Graham had actually had six threes in thirteen hol izainst 
HE play in the French championship, which tinished with Braid in Mr. Gillies, Mr. Aylmer, attended by but tew onlookers, had gone one better 
the leading place, had a good deal more varied interest than compe for when he beat Mr. Dick at the fourteenth hole his record of threes amounted 
titions by score often have to show In the first place, it is said to seven xactly half the number of holes played Perpetual putting may be 
that Taylor, holder of the title, started off like a phenomenon, with classed with perpetual motion, and so Mr. Aylmer could not) keep up this kind 
t four for the first hole and a long drive laid stone dead immediately 
ifter But then he seems to have fallen entirely away from grace 
On thi the danger of an extra good start, shaking the nerves and disturbing 


the quiet of the soul—a sermon might be preached ; but Taylor as a rule is emi- 
nently above such influences \s it was, however, he seems to have succumbed 
to them or to some bad Gallic microbe We even hear of him socketing his 
approach shots, which is what we all can do. So he was out of it; but the player 
who led at the end of the first round was Massy, the local man, with a splendid 
score ot 72 It is to be noted that all this was in very stormy weather, so that 
it is estimated that the final winning total of 298, which James Braid achieved, 
itthough five strokes higher than Taylor's aggregate last year, really indicated 
better golf Phe end of the first day’s play, however, found neither Massy noi 
Braid, but Harry Vardon, at top It was rather characteristic of Braid that he 
came up so well at the finish, with a 72, which equalled Massy’s first round score, 
otherwise unequalled. Braid is a fine “ stayer,” and this win of his, thus aceom 
plished, ought to put him into good heart for our championship, and make hi 
chance all the better Gaassiat was fourth, and Duncan and Mayo titth and 
ixth \ word is due to the work of Yves, the one-armed professional of La 
Boulie, where this championship was played. Of course, it is to be remembered 
that a high storm of wind must be even more against a one-armed player than 
it is against the ordinary man Yet Yves had an aggregate tor the four round 
of this long course of is against the winner's 298 


Massy CHAMPION OF BELGIUM 


James Braid is champion of France, but Massy is champion of Belgium 


Without a doubt he must be playing in very fine form just now He was only 
two behind Braid at La Boulie on tour rounds, and now, on a neutral green, he 
comes in five strokes before anybody It is great work, and makes it seem not 
impossible that this Frenchman may yet again “ lilt,” as the Seot says, our 


open championship across the Channel. Harry Vardon and Herd were equal, 


second to him, Braid w w down the list and Taylor seems to have been m 


the “ also ran ”’ clas 


luke Trreuen or Mr. Joun Batt 
No champion has ever more convincingly proved his right to the title than 
did Mr. Ball in his tinal match against Mr. Aylmer It really was the most 
pertect golf imaginabl Phere are, of course, some few players who might 
have driven perceptibly further from the tee, but no mortal man could have 
driven straighter or put the ball nearer to the hole with every possible variety 
of iron shot With the exception of one putt, over which he did not appear to 


take any vast amount of pains, the round was flawless from bc ginning to end 
Mr. Ball really went to work in the most approved manner of winning champion 
ships He began by being out of form, and playing exceedingly badly in the 
International match Phen, roused perhaps trom lethargy by his beating trom 


Mr. Maxwell, he began to get into formy and went on better and better, 
from strength to strength He first showed that he had completely recovered 


himself in his game with Mr. Pease, who really deserves a great deal both ot 





admiration and pity Mr. Pease went out in 36, and even so stood but one up, 
whereupon Mr. Ball had tour threes in suecession Against Mr. Mitchell, again, 
Mr. Ball’s golf was almost perfect in its heart-breaking accuracy ; but, after all 
that which will live longest in the memory of all who saw it is his second shot 
at the nineteenth hole against Mr. Harris. Mr. Harris had already played a 
really grand shot on to the green from an unpromising situation, and in any 
case that second shot between the cop on one side and the land of bents and 
rabbit scrapes on the other, is always intensely difficult Yet Mr. Ball, playing 


very quickly, responded by hitting one of those unwavering shots that every 





spectator can see at a glance will land the ball within a very tew yards of the ail 

hole He had already played another magnificent shot at the eighteenth, but 

this one at the nineteenth will go down to history with his famous shot on to 

the “ Dun” green against Mr. Mure Fergusson It reminded those who were 

old enough to remember of the John Ball of earlier days, who was so terrible MR. JOHN BALL. 

because at the most critical moment he could almost be relied on to produce 

some such superhuman, irresistible shot of thing in the final. Still, he had done ¢« wh to earn great | ioand glory 
Mr. AYLMER AND OTHERS He is exceedingly light, yet drives a lo Lol tycot t ita 1 deal of body 

It will also probably be some time—certainly a very long time in the case movement, which is just a little reminiscent of another | t 
of his actual opponents—before the memory of Mr. Aylmer’s really demonical drives a long way, Tom Ball His iron play has one irious feature, in that 
putting ts effaced When the whole of Hoylake was being electrified by the he does not seem to turn his wrist er mm quite tl rt | i but the 
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rt shatt and a leather of venerable appearanes Mr. Ball, who putted wonder 
full ell thi t " Ll a celeek of very orthodox character, which he 


isped comparatively near the top of a full-length shaft. Mr. Hilton used an 


lu i putt t long head and thin face, while, of course. there 

re numerous player vl ed the aluminium putter of the short and com 

paratively stumy headed variety \mong these were Mr. Carr, Mr. Blackwell 

Mr. W. 1 bairlie Phe latter i urse, has been bereft of his old friend 

the Sel tady, but he putted very well with the substitute Major Williams 

ther tine putter, whom the recent ruling of the Rules of Golf Committee ha 

iflected, used a cur wooden putter with a brazen sole and a face of leather 

tibre Mr. Kolesar was thoroughly original, for he disdained the use of his 

lett hand altowet he md grasped a putting cleek with his right hand only \s 

had the creditable bag of Mr. Palmer and Mr. Ranson in one day —two very 

1 putter lew the t\ he was, no doubt, justified Mr. John Low, needless 

t 1\ was faithtul t the wooden putter, but he seems to have, more is the 
pity few tnttateor 

ar AMATEUR CHAMPIONSHIP DeLEGATES 

It is not likely that iyvone who has paid attention to the affairs presided 

er by the delegates to the amateur championship will think that they decided 

otherwise than well at their latest meetin it Hovlake Their decision, chiefly, 

to appoint a select mmiuttee of experts to determine the green which should 
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be added to those already on the rota as an arena for this championship Phe 
ommittee consists of Mr. Charles Hutchings, Captain C. K. Hutchison, Mr 
low, Mr. Colt and Mr. Cairnes Che last is an Irishman, and it is to be trusted 


that his appointment will remove any of the little grievance under which some 
if the golfers on the Irish side of the Channel believe themselves to be labourin 
because the amateur championship has not yet come over there. They may 
it least be assured that their claims will now be heard It is not until 1912 
wecording to the resolution which has been passed, that the new green will be 
the seene of the championship, and in the meantime the experts will have space 
vherem to make themselves acquarmnte d with the relative merits of such courss 
iS are suggested It is perhaps more graceful that a motion before the meeting 


that the club which desired the merits of its course to be investigated should pay 


ten pounds for the privilege, was dropped, as also was the proposition that each 
club which sends a del gate should pay one pound annually for this honour 
The meeting also decided that no candidate for the amateur championship shall 


« admitted whose handicap is not scratch, or heavier, at every club to which he 


be Teotages This is aimed at the artful gentlemen who come in on the score of 
being serateh at one of those clubs, which may remind us of the story of the 
litth boy who aid he was econd in the school list, and, bemg isked how 
many scholars there were, replied, Meself and a lassic 


Pur Scortisu PROFESSIONALS 

Not often do we see such a seattering of a field as Tom berni accomplishe dl 

um the first day of the Seottish professionals’ championship at Lossiemouth 
Fernie was the holder of the title, and his aggregate for the first two rounds this 
wowas 139, with a perfectly miraculous 65 for his second round, wherea 
\ndrew Kirkaldy and James Walker were equal second at 152 Phis extra 
wdinary 65 of Fernie’s beat the record tor the course by no less than five strokes 
It is probably one of the most remarkable golfing achievements ever done a 
b gertnine pencil and paper” record And he kept it going on the second 
day, net quite at the same red-hot temperature, it is true, but, still, mantully 
enough to win by fifteen strokes from the second man, Binnie of Kinghorn, the 
thers who were nearest the leader at one time having probably drowned them 
Ive in cle pair, im the Moray Firth It seems a pity and a wonder that, il 
this Fernie can do so well as this in a relatively small thing, we do not see more 


to him in the bigger But he has the great merit of being young 


, > ay y c a 
KENNEL NOTES. 
FOX-TERRIERS 
’ Hl question ol tox-terrier size Is a plentiful source ol 

contention, and will go on being so, | imagine, for all 
time. ‘The working terrier-man pure and simple will have 
nothing to do with the show dog, whose advocates de 
clare that he is perfectly capable of work should occasion 
arise Undoubtedly, the tendency of recent years has been towards 
the production of a smaller animal, with the consequence that 
badly over-sized specimens are rarely seen Mere weight is not a 
afe guide, however, as to an animal’s capability of going to ground, 
length of leg having more to do with it than the addition or sub 
traction of a pound or two of flesh Most of the show terriers 
have sufficient devil in them to tackle fox or badger, but few men 
care to risk dogs underground that may be worth several hundreds 


It would be surprising if they were. Records do not help us much 
in estimating the size of working terriers of bygone days Beck 
ford, to whom one naturally turns, contents himself with the 
remark that, ‘‘ If you like terriers to run with your pack, large 


ones, at times, are useful; but in an earth they do little good, as 
they cannot always get up to a fox.’ Of course, in his day there 
was no distinct breed. He speaks of black, white and red terriers. 
Mr. Rawdon Lee, in his monograph, cites a picture by de Wilde to 
show that the fox-terrier in 1806 was a black and tan. This gives us a 
fair presentment of a workman, and in an old print of the Raby 
hounds which | saw the other day, there is also a terrier in the 
foreground with very similar properties. 

Now, the question for consideration is: Are the points 
exemplified in the show dog inconsistent with a capacity for work ? 
If they are examined dispassionately | do not think it will be said 
that they are, and it would be surprising if the case were otherwise, 
having in mind that many of the leading lights in the show world 
are also sporting men in the fullest sense. The general description 
of a perfect terrier in the standard of the Fox-terrier Club empha 
sises that bone and strength in a small compass are essentials 
Coarseness is deprecated, and we are also told that a terrier, like 
a hound, must on no account be leggy, nor must he be too short on 
the leg He should stand like a cleverly made hunter, covering a 
lot of ground, yet with a short back. We are also reminded that 
weight is not a certain criterion of a terrier’s fitness for his work 
general shape, size and contour are the main points; and if a dog 
can gallop and stay, and follow his fox up a drain, it matters little 
what his weight is to a pound or so, although, roughly speaking, 
it may be said he should not scale over twenty pounds in show 
condition. Miss Alys Serrell, who has had much experience with 
terriers in the field, considers that a dog should not stand much 
over fourteen inches or weigh more than eighteen pounds. She likes a 
size smaller provided the dog is not light and weedy, or in any 
degree toyish-looking in appearance. Many of the so-called working 
terriers, unfortunately, have all these faults to a conspicuous degree 
rhere is no doubt that many impostors masquerade under a flatter 
ing designation, under which owners are only too anxious to classif\ 
the misfits for the show bench. More often than not the terrici 
that has been bred indiscriminately is apple-headed and weak in 
jaw, while bone and substance are not remarkably in his anatomy 
1 am far from being an advocate of the dog that is fit only for 
exhibition, but | am inclined to think that prejudice at times 
prevents workers using the best material at hand. No doubt a 
pure-bred animal is apt to be nervous and excitable, but these are 
defects which may be overcome by judicious handling when young 
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Many terriers, like horses, are spoilt in the breaking. Much care 
must be bestowed upon them in the entering, and the man has the 
best chance of success who has first gained the confidence of his 
puppies. 

As regards show terriers, the past year was a lean one so far as 
new-comers of great merit were concerned, and many doletul 


prognostications were heard about a general decadence These 
have already been falsified, and an all-round advance has to be 
reported. ‘The improved quality of the entrants at the show of 


the London Fox-terrier Club was a matter for congratulation, and 
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it was a pleasure to see Mr. Francis Redmond putting down a red 

hot team in his old manner english breeders will have to look 
to their laurels this vear, as Mr. G. S. Thomas of the United State 

has brought over his dog Short Circuit, who started his career in 
this country by winning five firsts and the championship at Dublin 
Phere are many good ones on the other side of the Atlantic When 
judging at Toronto last yvear Mr. Desmond ©’Connell had befor« 
him a bitch, in Sabine Fernie, of whom he formed so high an opinion 
that he knows of no fox-terrier of either sex worthy to go 
above het \. CROXTON SMITH 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TtHil HABITS OF EELS 
fo tue Eprror or * Country Litt 

Sir,—Verhaps the following little experience may throw some light’ on the 
habits of eels rhe particulars are as follows: When coming up the rivet 
Whiteadder some time ago I saw floating down the river something which looked 
like a dead fish. Wading in, | found and brought ashore two eels, which in death 
were not divided, the one having attempted to swallow the other, with disastrous 
results to both Whether it was a case of cannibalism or a gentle attempt to 
settle a matter of opinion [T do not know Phe length of the larger eel was 
two feet three inches, while his friend, who had proved too much for his digestion, 
measured one foot eight inches, and had been swallowed to the extent of seven 
nehes, as may be seen by the shape of No. 1 I thought the subject worth 
recording, and enclose a photograph taken by a friend Joun Herriot 

Untortu- 
ini itely thé photo 
‘raph was not 
quite good enough 
for publication 


FROM NEW 
GUINEA 

lo true Eprros 
SIR, Phe accom 
panying = photo 
‘raph by Mr. G 
Whybrow = show 
how a Papuan 
mother carrie 
her baby, slung 
im a net bag in 
front otf her On 
her back she bore 
about two hun 
dredweight ot 
vegetables.--N.M 


lHkE TALE O| 
\ RAI 
fo tur Epiror 
Sir,—Thetirst 
that | heard ot 
my tame rat wa 
when — the cal 
penter cate to 
hh ¢ ayuih 
Please, Mis 
I've got you a 
- ‘at A grand farry of 


rats for the owls, 


nine of em, an 


. 
dl . . I've put ’em ina 
| 4 . flower-pot on the 


saddle-room grate 





1 PAPUAN MOTHER. to keep em warm 
‘til you want 
‘em: they being but small ones they'd die if they got too cold!” — L rushed off 
to rescue the poor little wretches from being slowly roasted to deah Phere, on 
one side of the fireplace, was the pot, and inside it squirmed nine unhappy baby 
rats, doomed to make food for the two tame owls which would rejoice over such 
tender morsels | picked 
the family up and examined 
them ; they appt ared none 
the worse for having been 
in such a warm atmosphere 
during the last few minutes 
I carried them thoughtfully 
down to the owls’-hous« 

was there no way of saving 
the life even of one? How 
could one rear a young 
rat? It semed an impos 
sible task, and likely to 
meet with little sympathy 
from other people. But I 
overturned the temporary 
nest and turned them out 
on the floor of the owls’ 
house. One stronger than 
the rest crawled towards 
hie An idea flashed across 
me; it seemed madness, 
but I picked the — litth 
creature up and put it in 
my pocket, then called 


Hooter, hooter ! 





to the i MIXID 


BREAKFASI1 


old owl, which he promptly answered by a loud hoot, and came flying trom the 
wire-netted enclosure to the inside part, so -T left him to deal with the rest a 
he saw fit Owls are merciful: they kill thei prey straightaway and do not 
plav with it like a cat does; but, still, that did not console me when LT thought 
ol those eight 
babies. However, 
No. 9 was kicking 
im omy pocket, 
md tf wert to 
the house to try 
to carry out my 
mad idea, for in 
cupboard im the 
kitchen our cat 
had her one 
kitten, 1 tat 
ereature, ot about 
ten days old, that 
had just got it 
Vé open I 
threw the cup 
board door wide 
open, and the old 
eat purred het 
vratiheation at 
the ehild being 
noticed With 
one hand Trubbed 
leg le vd, and 
distracted her 
ittention from 
the ftaet that miy 
ther was slipping 





omething 1 WELCOME TRANGI 
between hersell 

md the kitten The littl rat erept into her tus uid tor tem minute 
or more I itoon the cold flags of the kitehen floor to see that she did 
not eat it Next morning the rat wa till alive, and was now lying beside the 
kitten, since mother pu had gone out tor a walk By breaktast-time she had 
returned, and when my brother and | looked in there were the t » taking their 
meal side by side, the rat quite as busy as the kitten, and the eat purring tl 
contented me oof a mother with her children While we watehed she raise 
herself a littl: and licked the kitten, and afterwards washed the rat “in 
every part of the little creature Rat and kitten soon t too bi mad enter 
prising tor the box in the kitehen, and tor tear of accidents were allo Ito ha 
an empty room upstairs all to themselves Here Whiskers learnt to rush t 
the door the minute it was opened and take a tlyin prin mi tomy dre mil 
haul himself up hand-over-hand He quickly discovered my skirt and jacket 
pocket md at any sudden noise wall » helter-skelter into them but it is at 
night he is the liveliest and plays the maddest Thi mad then it is alu 
impossible to make him go back to the room when one wants to get awa { 
he follows one to the door and will not be shut up One morning the kitten ar 
he had a fight, and blood wa hed, but who by ‘ uld not make out, no marl 
being discoverable on either of the combatant however, fearing next ti 


might be more seriou Jim was promptly despatched to a new home, where | 


have grave doubts if he will ever be much use a t rat-catcher My rat 
I now the sole care of mother cat mad most devoted le I tor tin 
wonder what his end will be Nobody seems to care much for him | 
my brother and I 1 find it quite hard to realise that) thi the sam 
kind of animal as the dreaded and hated brown rat, that this is the creature 
whe eal tore ! ill 
rt inhabit ewe! ancl 
engineer hieole through all 
thing who ts eredited wit! 


issisting to spread the awtul 
bubonic plagur Vho can 


into England trom abroad 


driving out, mad nearl 
exterminating ul natiy 
black rat, that thi tl 
me creature as that 


demned by men of 


i navi no redecn 

pomt imi it ha il () 

thing | donot bel | 

that that t! ! 

persecuted md | ij 

rightly ra ll 

I exterminated t! i 

far t | r! As I 

thi Samuel WI 

linnbed 1 1 ! id 
‘ ! ti i ! 

eu | if lea 
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\ rAM HARI it before, but not being a musician I had to get some assistance in writing it 
( y I ‘ down (3. Gs. KILBURNE 

| t ‘ let ta We are indebted to Mr. Kilburne for his version of the tune of “ The Tally 
1 the t. He i Ho! Song,” and have compared it with that sent us by Mr. Fordham. At first 
ht the two ve sions seem to have little in common, but by writing out the 
two tunes on the same stave the analogy became obvious Ihe two versions are 
evidently the <ame tun They agree in their general shape, and espec ially in 
the setting of the chorus. Mr. Kilburne’s version is the more spirited. The 

chorus recalls a part of Beethoven's Horn Sonata Ep 


A COCKATRICI 
lo tue Eprror or “* Country Lit 

Sut Iwo or three days ago my gardener was digging a bed, which had not 
been planted for a considerable length of time, when he turned up an egg which 
he had smashed with his spade On cureful investigation he tound a hole at 
bout a spade’s depth under the surface in which were four more egg-, one of 
them smashed and three whol They were a little larger than those of a ring 
dove and chalky white in colour, having a rather thick, rough shell They had 

idently been laid a long time, tl 
bird | know of laying an egg anything like these in a hole is a kingfisher ; 
but it is very unlikely that a kingfisher should elect to nest in the middk 


volks being almost dried up Phe only 





i what had been a potato patch; mad, moreover, we ure i consider 
ible distance trom any wate About two year azo we had several 
tortoises, which ill = ched, nd we have had none for it least a 

u It has been suggested to me that perhaps one of these tortoises wa 

; + SIESTA responsible for the nest; but | am under the impression that a tortoise lay 
i solt-shelled egy, and these certainly were hard, and rather larger than I should 
' , Po wht up by t | hav xpected trom a tortots I should be glad to know if they were tortoises’ 
tec ttl He 1 ssnazinel ‘ though | would rather hear that they were of more distinguished origin, 

He had 1 ‘ : 6 the M. A.M 

' We are afraid the tortoises were “* responsible for’? the eggs Phe tortoise 
| pon to tl la i white egg with avery id opaque hell, differing altogether from that ot a 

, pity ‘ the common snake, with which we think our correspondent has confused it Ep 

, wey —_ " 
\\ \ rhil PEACOCK BUTTERFLY 
lo tue Eprror of Country Liar 
KELTRILVI Meee ht I w der if anyone else ha noticed the great number of peacock 
| 1rOR © ( ry Laps butterthye ibout this vear and so early im the eason, too In July they 
It wht { terest ' ire enerally fairly numerous here, and charm our eyes perhaps more than 
t any summer sight Are 
we to look forward to a 
| * plague” ot them in 
' July ? It would certainly 
‘ be embarras de riche , 
i " | HANTS 

rt | The peacock butter 
that brated 1) flies noticed by our corre 
| | spondent would be speci 
' in t best Jitt mens which emerged from 
| c M ‘ hha their chrysalide 
Pont t! t It last August or September 
i \ Ni Phis species always 
hibernates as a_ butterfly 
never as a chrysalis. The 
THE USE OF RATTLES eggs are laid heaped 


together on stinging-netthk 








tt I i or hop in April and 
\l t you pr I May. The caterpillars live 
4 t ipl t lal eregariously under a web 
rattl Instrus t thi trom May to July The 
description ! till I chrysalides appear in july 
l pectator duri th and the perfect insects in 
Lent and May Rae it A WINNING LIITER, July Sovnetimes evgs are 
Cambridge (and, LT beheve laid im July of August 
il at Oxford) t rave the crew i bout w ht ing up” on These produce caterpillars in’ August and September, chrysalides and 
the ei tt t i it | l butterflies in September kp 
rtil SEA-EAGLI \ LARGE SILK MOTH 
fo tHe Lorror of Co rey Lire.” fo tuk Eprror or “ Country Lirt 
aT The very vutiful y raph in your admirable py of the 4th inst., SIR IL enclose a photograph, about half natural size, of a silk moth, Samia 
under the headin t The Sea-Eagle,” im eve rarer bird, perhaps the most cecropia (mal his moth I reared last summer from a young caterpillar on 
plencdiad i all t Paleonida tl Greenland taleon, whieh come ' in plum leaves It is one of the largest North American varieties of silk moth 
il visitor t ul (;. N 
nt I | | have writt to tl i lect kp 
+1 KILDA™ SHEED 
| rue Eprror o1 CountTrRY Lip 
Su I am t t tablish a fl pure bred St. Kilda sheep in my park 
mad shall l ul f readers who m ha i surplus t lis} ol, o1 
ha will tell 1 t r num i x ana Hour, also the n ool 
tl tl i i | Many t! illed St. Kilda sheey em tob 
merel ll bla | Welsh, Brittany baroe bree H. |. Enwes 
rH FRAMP NUISANCI 
fo THe Eprror of Country Lirt 
SIR As your correspondent “ O. M.” truly remarked last week, it take me of 
ill rts even to make a gang of vagabond Perhaps * O. M." would like to heat 
my personal experience, though I must admit it was not of a real“ pukka” gipsy, 
but of an ordinary tramp Iwo of thes entlemen were honouring me by 
tting under the shack i tree in my field with their feet dangling in my 
ditch while they ate the meal which they had just begged trom my kitchen 
mad T, watkin » the other side of the hedge, was in time to hear one 
triumphantly remark Well, | haven't don » badly to-day, after all, Dve 
ilked seven mil " t ven shillin wd all my grub.” After which I 
uggested that they ild remove themselves from my private property K.I 
SAMIA CECROPIA. 
rtil rTALLY HO! SONG 
lo rur Eprror or Country Lire.” rhe antennex are black, broadly pectinated, the head small and red, the collar 
Six,—I thank you for inserting my letter, referring to an ‘* Old Hunting Song,” white, the thorax covered with long, reddish brown hair. Its native food plant 
in your issue of May 14tl I note that you say you would be glad if I could is Prunus pennsylvanicus. This one preferred plum to apple, although it 


supply the tune I now enclose the score as I recollect it I would have sen! said to eat apple in confinement G. A. MARTIN 




















